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| PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, Justice 
AND MERCY To 
EveRY LivinG 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowprr. 


Boston, April, 1891. No. 11. 


SPRING PLOUGHING. 
RIDING HORSE TO PLOUGH. 


When the editor of this paper was just about the size of 
the boy in this picture, he was sent to board with an uncle 
who owned one of the best farms on the Merrimac river, near 
the city of Lowell, Mass., and received from his uncle the 
first bright silver half-dollar he ever earned, for doing precisely 
what the boy is doing in this picture. 


A MONUMENT TO ANNA SEWELL. 


I have received @ hundred dollars as a first contribution 
towards building a monument to the honor of the woman 
whose inspired pen gave to the world “Black Beauty,” the 
book which is destined to do more than any other ever written 
in promoting kindness to God’s so-called dumb creatures. 

In the first year of its American publication, very nearly 
half a million copies have been printed and are now printing, 

_ and thousands, I think, of American papers and magazines 
_ have spoken in its praise. 
| But the time has not yet come to build its author’s monument. 
If kind Providence continues to give me health and 
| strength, and to move human hearts to aid me as they have 
in the past year, the “ime will come when this book will be read 
_ in the languages of all civilized nations, not only by the various 
| peoples of our two great American continents, but around the 
world. 
Then we will build a monument which shall testify our 
| gratitude to the woman who wrote and to the Almighty who 
| inspired. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


- WHAT SOME OF OUR COLLEGE PRESIDENTS, 
EDUCATORS, AND EMINENT CLERGY THINK 
OF “BLACK BEAUTY.” 


Among the ¢housands of letters I have received in praise of “Black 
Beauty,” have been not a few from eminent college presidents, edu- 
cators, and clergymen. 

| T have gathered a few of these, and from them give the following 
brief extracts : — 


| From THE Most REVEREND ARCHBISHOP OF BOosTON, JOHN J. 
WILLIAMS. 


I am glad to know that the Italian edition (of ‘‘Black Beauty’) 
will soon appear, and hofe that its kind teachings may be extended 
to all nations. 

Thanking you for your good wishes, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Joun J. Archbishop. 
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BisHop MALLALIEU. 


WILLARD F. MALLALIEU, 
BISHOP OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
1428 St. CHARLES AVENUE, 
NEw ORLEANS. 
My DEAR MR, ANGELL: 

Mrs. Mallalieu has just read ‘Black Beauty” aloud to a 
circle of friends. I have listened to every word from first 
to last. I write to say that / most earnestly wish the book 
might be read by every boy and girl and every man and 
woman in Christendom. 

Truly yours, 
W. F. MALLALIEU. 


BisHop WILLIAMS. 


I wish that any words of mine could call attention to this 
charming and instructive story, ‘‘ Black Beauty.” 
J. WILLIAMs, 
Bishop of Connecticut. 
From 


THE PRESIDENT OF JOHNS HOPKINS 


UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE. 


“Black Beauty ’’ ought to be widely circulated through- 
out the land. 


DaNiEL C, GILMAN. 


FROM THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE City OF NEw YorK. 


Lhave read “ Black Beauty ’’ and asked my three boys to 
read it as part of their education, for | deem it a most valu- 
able text book in applied or practical ethics. 

Henry M. McCRaAcKEN. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF TEXAs. 


The publication of this little book, ‘* Black Beauty,” isa 
sufficient reason for your Association, if it had never done 
anything else. 

Stanley's foray through Africa does not compare in 
ery 4 with the march which you are making through the 
Dark Continent” of ignorance, cruelty, and stupidity. 

If gentleness, thoughtful regard for others, and the 
absence of that cruel disposition which has been the basis 
of crime from Cain to this day, are of any value to the 
social aggregate, then is ‘‘Black Beauty” doing blessed 
work. 


Truly yours, 
James B. CLarK. 


FrRoM THE DerEAN Or HARVARD DIVINITY 


SCHOOL. 

“Black Beauty” should be in the hands of every boy, 
and of every one who has anything to do with horses, and 
if any such cannot read, it should be read to them. 

C. EvERETT. 


FROM THE LIBRARIAN OF RICHMOND COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND, Va. 

I keep copies of ‘“‘Black Beauty” on our library and 
reading-room tables. It is a charming book, and its in- 
fluence will be most salutary on the youth of our country. 

H. RyLanp. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF St. JOSEPH’s PRo- 
VINCIAL SEMINARY, Troy, N. Y. 

I have read “Black Beauty” with great interest and 
deep sympathy. Its sentiments cannot fail to promote 
kindness to men as well as to dumb animals. 

Rev. J. H. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
I hope ‘Black Beauty” may tell his story in every 
home of the land. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF COLBY UNIVERSITY, 
MAINE. 


“Black Beauty”’ would work a moral revolution if 
made part of the supplementary reading tn common schools. 
Its circulation cannot be too general. 


ALBION W. SMALL. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF AMHERST COLLEGE, 
Mass. 

Every one who loves a good horse and appreciates the 
fact that the man who daily takes care of his, either de- 
grades or benefits himself by the treatment he bestows on 
his horse, must rejoice that so many copies of “ Black 
Beauty” have been put in the hands of American readers 
within the past year. In every case where read the book 
must do good. 


MERRILL E. Gares. 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA. 
* Black Beauty” is doing a good work in Minnesota, 


and I hope its influence may be felt in all parts of the 
country. 


Cyrus NORTHROP. 
FROM THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF NEBRASKA. 


I never see a horse maltreated without thinking of 


‘Black Beauty.” 1 am confident it will do great good if | 


widely distributed. 
CHARLES E, BEssEyY. 


FROM THE CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF KANSAS. 
It is very fascinating. I trust you may be able to circu- 
late a million copies. 
F. H. Snow. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF WESLEYAN UNIVER- 
siIry, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


“Black Beauty” ought to be read by every man who 
handles a horse. 


B. P. RayMonpb. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


Your society cannot do a more educating or nobler thing 
than to distribute this beautiful classic. 

Every one in my family is delighted with the story. I 
hope it will soften human hearts, and remove brutality 
wherever it goes, and I believe it will. 


FRANKLIN CARTER. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW Cliry. 

‘* Black Beauty” will do more than many deeper treatises 
to promote the cause of humane education. Written ina 
most attractive and readable form it cannot fail to cultivate 
among its readers a spirit of kindness and mercy to the 
animals that are their willing but often sadly abused ser- 
vants. 

E. A. HorrMan. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE NEWTON, MAss., 
Baptist THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


‘*Black Beauty” teaches good lessons in a charming 
way, and I rejoice in its vast circulation. 

Atvanu Hovey. 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF BELOIT COLLEGE, 
WISCONSIN. 

I fcel sincere interest in the work of your society and its 
distribution of ‘*Black Beauty.’’ It is good service you 
are doing. 

EDWARD DwiGcnut Eaton. 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF DENISON UNIVER- 
sity, OHIO. 

Ihave read “ Black Beauty” aloud to my family,and wish 
all the young people of the country could have the benefit 
of its perusal. Jts general circulation will introduce a 
new era in the treatment of animals. 

D. B. PuURINTON. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF WAYLAND SEMINARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I wish it could be alaw that no one should drive or have 
the care of horses until he has carefully read “Black 
Beauty.” 


G. M. P. KING. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF SHURTLEFF COL- 


LEGE, ILLINOIS. 


I wish a copy of ‘*Black Beauty’ might find its way 
into the hands of every young man in the land. 


A. A. KENDRICK. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE CROZER THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY, CHESTER, Pa. 


I have proved the efficacy of ‘* Black Beauty” in various 
ways by the best of tests, and have found it wonder- 
fully well adapted to accomplish the purpose designed by 
its gratuitous distribution. 

Henry G. WESTON, 
President Crozer Theol. Sem. 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF NORTHWESTERN 
University, Evanston, ILL. 

The book “ Black Beauty” ought to be read by every boy 
and girl in the country; and The American Humane Edu- 
cation Society is doing a very commendable thing in aiding 
in its distribution among our people. ‘The book deserves 


to be universally read, and should find its way into every 
home. 


HENRY WADE ROGERS, 


FrRoM THE CHANCELLOR OF SYRACUSE UNT- 


VERSITY, NEw YORK. 


Iwas surprised at the hold this simple story had upon me. 
The work is wise, beautiful, interesting, and ought to in- 
crease the consideration and compassion of its readers for 
the dumb brute. 


C. N. Sims. 


The Princess of Wales has given 
orders that nothing need be sub- 
mitted for her inspection, or that of 
her daughters, in which birds are 
used as trimming. — Boston Tran- 
script, Fan. 24. 


A PLEASANT PICTURE. 

We cut the following from ‘* The Christian 
Register” of Mareh 5th:— 

The other day I wished I had a kodak. | 
was walking through Federal Street, Boston, 
A teamster was standing on the sidewalk near 
the head of his horse, engaged in conversation 
with another man. His horse had lifted his 
head and rested it on his driver’s shoulder, 
then closed his eyes, and seemed to be bliss- 
fully at ease. ‘The teamster did not move, 
as if fearing to disturb the affectionate and 
confiding animal. I turned around several 
times to see how long a nap the horse would 
take. But when, a block away, I was com- 
pelled to turn the corner, the head of the 


animal was still resting on the teamster’s 
shoulder. I think my friend Mr. Angell, of 


the society with the long name, would have 
liked a picture of this scene. The relation 
between the teamster and his horse is some- 
times a very unfriendly one, distinguished by 
cruelty on one side and obstinacy on the 
other. Yet I have had occasion to note very 
often the devotion which drivers show to 
their horses, and the confidence and affection 
with which their care is reciprocated by the 
animal. Mule drivers have a very bad name; 
yet I remember one who, if anybody had 
attempted to dock his mule or show him 
any other indignity, would not have waited 
Jor Mr. Angell to get an act through the legisla- 
ture for his protection. Wis revolver would have 
been drawn on the instant. 


A PRAYER OVER OXEN. 

Elder John Stephens held a pastorate in the Free Bap- 
tist Church at Gardiner, Me., forty odd years old. Nature 
dealt generously with Elder John. His big heart was in- 
cased in an iron frame of mammoth proportions. Remark- 
able alike for sincere piety and genuine humor, the 
good man so tempered his teachings as to make them 
acceptable to saint and sinner. Riding one day along the 
road to West Gardiner, he overtook an ox-team that was 
stuck inthe mud. The discouraged cattle had refused to 
pull, and the driver, who had sworn till the air was blue, 
was preparing to reel off another string of oaths, when the 
parson stopped his horse and said: ‘Try prayer, my 
friend. Try prayer.” 

“Try it yourself,” retorted the vexed teamster. 

**1"]] do it,” said Elder John, and dropped on his knees in 
the wagon. For awhile he prayed around his subject as if 
afraid to touch it, Gradually, however, his faith strength- 
ened, and in a voice which bade fair to arouse the neigh- 
borhood he besought the owner of the cattle on a thousand 
hills to move the hearts and legs of those stubborn oxen. 
The prayer was unconscionably long, and no sooner had it 
ended than the impatient driver prepared to start his team. 

** Stop,” said Elder John, descending from his wagon; 
‘as L have done the praying I feel that I ought to do the 
driving. You hold my horse and give me the goad-stick.” 

The man consented to the arrangement, and with a grin 
waited to see the parson worsted. At that moment another 
ox-team was seen approaching from another direction. 

** Hello, neighbor!” the practical parson shouted to the 
new-comer. ‘* Lend me your cattle for a moment.”’ 

** Hold on!” cried the owner of the mired cart. ‘‘ That’s 
not fair. If you can handle this team better by praying than 
I can by swearing, I want to see you do it; but no doubling 
up, mind you; no doubling up.” 

Elder John’s robust figure was drawn to its fullest height, 
and his voice was like the roar of the ocean, as he answered: 
‘* My friend, the Master I serve is abundantly able to move 
this load with a single yoke of oxen—or without any oxen 
at all; but when in direct answer to prayer He sends me an 
extra pair of cattle, I’m going to hook ’em on!” No 
further objection was raised, and with the aid of rein- 
forcements the loaded cart was easily drawn out of the 
mud.—Lewiston Fournal. 


INTERVIEW WITH A PIONEER 
OREGONIAN. 


Were there many Indians in those days? ”’ 

‘*Many Injuns?” he retorted, ‘why, ’t was all Injuns. 
All this country ‘long here was jest full on ’em.” 

“How did you find them?” 

* Jest ’s civil’s any people in the world; never had no 
trouble with ’°em. Nobody never did have any that treated 
’em fair. I tell ye, it’s jest with them’s ’tis with cattle. 
Now there ’I] be one man raise cattle, an’ be real mean with 
’em; an’ they’ll ho>k an’ kick an’ break fences an’ run 
away. An’ there ’ll be another, an’ his cattle ’Il all be kind, 
an’ come ter yer when you call’em. I don’t want never to 
know anything more about a man than the way his steck 
acts. I hain’t got a critter that won’t come up by its name 
an’ lick my hand. An’ it’s jest so with folks. Efaman’s 
mean ter you, you’re goin’ to be mean ter him, every time. 
The great thing with Injuns is never to tell ’°em a yarn. If 
yer deceive ’em once, they won’t ever trust yer again, ’s long 
*s yer live, an’ you can’t trust them either. Oh, I know 
Injuns, I tell you. I’ve been among ’em more’n thirty 
year, an’ I never had the first trouble yet. There’s been 
troubles, but I wa’n’t in’em. It’s been the white people’s 
fault every time.”—Helen Fackson, in ‘Glimpses of Three 
Coasts.” 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President; JoszErpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Over nine thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over five hundred thousand 
members. 

PLEDGE, 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges mean ‘ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to all.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed —to the pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ‘‘Band,” and the name and post-office 
address [town and state] of the President : — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dumps AnI- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

8. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuventle Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘ Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation. 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 

er. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’ STUDY, BEACON STREET, BOSTON, SHOWING 
HIS NORTHERLY WINDOWS LOOKING OUT ON THE CHARLES 


RIVER, CAMBRIDGE, 


AND CHARLESTOWN. 


By kind permission of D. Lothrop Co., Boston, we give 
from the beautiful book published by them,‘ Poets’ Homes,” 
a picture of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ study, Beacon 
Street, Boston, looking out over the Charles River to Cam- 
bridge and Charlestown, and below we give one of his 
best poems written in that study :— 


MY AVIARY. 


Through my north window, in the wintry weather,— 
My airy oriel on the river shore,— 

I watch the sea-fow] as they flock together 
Where late the boatman flashed his dripping oar. 


I see the solemn gulls in council sitting 
On some broad ice-floe, pondering long and late, 
While overhead the home-bound ducks are flitting, 
And leave the tardy conclave in debate, 


Those weighty questions in their breasts revolving, 
Whose deeper meaning science never learns, 
Till at some reverend elder’s look dissolving, 
The speechless senate silently adjourns. 


He knows you! “sportsmen” from suburban alleys, 
Stretched under seaweed in the treacherous punt; 
Knows every lazy, shiftless lout that sallies 
Forth to waste powder —as he says, to ‘‘ hunt.” 


I watch you with a patient satisfaction, 

Well pleased to discount your predestined luck; 
The float that figures in your sly transaction 

Will carry back a goose, but not a duck. 


Shrewd is our bird; not easy to outwit him! 
Sharp is the outlook of those pin-head eyes; 

Still, he is mortal, and a shot may hit him; 
One cannot always miss him if he tries. 


O Thou who carest for the falling sparrow, 
Canst Thou the sinless sufferer’s pang forget? 

Or is Thy dread account-book’s page so narrow 
Its one long column scores Thy creature’s debt? 


Poor, gentle guest, by nature kindly cherished, 
A world grows dark with thee in blinding death; 
One little gasp —thy universe has perished, 
Wrecked by the idle thief who stole thy breath! 
Dr. O. W. HoLMEs. 


A DOG’S IMPRESSIVE FUNERAL. 
(From the New York Times of March 13, 1891.) 


Bucyrus, Onto, March 12.— There was a notable funeral 
here Sunday. Frank, the pet dog of the men employed on 
the Toledo and Ohio Central Railroad, died last week. His 
body was placed in a handsome casket, and on the day of 
the funeral an engine and car were draped in black, the 
casket was placed in the car, and the train bore Frank’s 
remains to the grave, while all the engine bells in the yard 
were tolled. 

Frank had barked in a neighborly way and wagged his 
tail sociably among the trainmen for years and won their 
hearts. Some men came fifty miles to attend the funeral, 
and there were tears shed over Frank’s grave. 


| totake one with blinders. 


NO BETTER SADDLE HORSE 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


(From Editor of Tribune, Oakland, California.) 
Mr. GEo. T. ANGELL: 

Dear Sir, — The letter in ‘* Our Dumb Animals” for Feb- 
ruary, from the owner of the best saddle horse in Michigan, 
who took the blinders off his pet, reminds me of a similar 
experience with an animal owned by me, than which there 
ts ‘*no better saddle horse in Califernita.” ‘* Puss” is per- 
fect under the saddle, swift, and surefooted as a goat. In 
harness, however, I found, soon after | bought her, that 
when jogging slowly she was apt to stumble. I studied 
her movements caretully. 1 took her blinders off and she 
has never stumbled since, though | drive her every day, 
and have for a year. 

Dot,’’ Pussie’s mate, is a very nervous, highstrung 
creature, who was quite unsafe to drive because she was 
always frightened at any unusual noise in the buggy, and 
penis § never be made to back an inch. Every one told me 
she would never be safe without blinders, as she was too 
nervous. Nevertheless, I resolved to take them off. I har- 
nessed her myself, showing her the buggy, and being very 
gentle with her. Singularly enough, she was not in the 
least alarmed at the buggy behind her, and to my great sur- 
prise she has always, since I took the blinders of, acked as 
readily as she pulls. I had not driven her a week without 
blinders before I could turn the buggy by backing in any 
sort of place. Now for the strangest part. <A short time 
ago I had to use a borrowed bridle on Dot, and was obliged 
Atonce she was the same skittish, 
nervous creature, trembling from head to foot, drawn up in 
a heap while | was getting in the buggy, cringing all over 
when I took up the reins, and jumping about if any one 
came up behind her when she stood tied. 

No more blinders for me. 


Feb. 22, 1891. A. E. Knapp. 


THE MONKEYS BROKE RANKS. 
The Rey. Robert Collyer tells an amusing 


| story of a trained troupe of monkeys he once 


saw in London on a stage. They had been 
drilled carefully to go through a series of 
military exercises in uniform, and were making 
a fine display of their attainments, when a 
man in the gallery threw a handful of nuts 
on the stage, and the monkey soldiery at 
once broke ranks, threw down their guns, 
and scrambled for the hard-shelled dainties. 
— New York Sun. 


Jones — ‘‘ What is the matter with DeC.’s new 
typewriter?” Smith—‘‘Oh, she is troubled 


with bad spells.” 
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ur Dumb Animals. 


Our Dumps ANIMALS. 


Boston, April, 1891. 


ArTICLEs for this paper may be sent to 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 


We are glad to report this month ‘wo 
hundred and twenty-seven new branches of 
our “Parent Band of Mercy,’ making a 
total of mine thousand eight hundred and 
Sorty-six. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public brary, reading room, or 
the public room of a large hotel, can send us 
seventeen cents in postage stamps to pay 
postage and will receive the volume. 


Persons wishing “Our Dumb Animals” 
for gratuitous distribution can send us 
five cents to pay postage, and receive ten 
copies, or ten cents and receive twenty copies 
of back numbers. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, 
and retain one-half of every fifty cent sub- 
scription. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper each month 40 al the editors 
of America, north of Mexico. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or 
night by calling telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reason- 
able charges. 

In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance 
will be sent at the expense of the Society. 


$1000 — BLEEDING CALVES. 


In behalf of ‘“‘ The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 
I offer fifty prizes of twenty dollars each for 
evidence by which the Society shall convict 
persons of the illegal bleeding of calves in 
Massachusetts before they are killed. 

Gero. T. ANGELL, President. 


MAKE IT PERSONAL. 


If any of our correspondents fail to get satis- 
factory answers, please write again, and on the 
envelope put the word ‘‘ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can 
read only a small part of the letters received, 
and seldom long ones. 

Some days I have over two hundred letters, 
and over one hundred magazines, newspapers, 
etc. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


SMALL CHECKS. 


Our bank is very much troubled by a multi- 
tude of little checks sent for our publications. 
Friends are requested to send postal stamps or 
money orders for small amounts. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


I hereby offer twenty prizes of $10 each, 
and forty prizes of $5 each, for evidence by 
which our Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals shall con- 
vict persons of violating the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 


Gero. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Soctety, the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and the Parent American Band of Mercy. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, March, 1891. 


2000 large cards for posting, containing 
the above notice, can be had at our offices 
without charge. 


POSSIBLY 500,000. 


We issued the first copies of ‘‘Black Beauty” 
about the first of April, 1890, one yearago. In 
addition to the 371,000 copies printed and print- 
ing for ‘‘The American Humane Education 
Soctety,” two New York publishers have issued 
editions, containing, in place of our humane 
matters, various medical and other advertise- 
ments. D. Lothrop Co., of Boston, have issued 
their illustrated library one dollar edition, which 
we sell at 75 cents; and many papers in different 
parts of the country are publishing the story 
from week to week in their columns. It is quite 
possible that our publication of this book has 
already caused the printing in America of half 
a million copies, to be increased another half 
million in the second year upon which we have 
just entered. 


SAMPLE EXTRACTS FROM OUR MISs- 
SIONARY’S LETTERS. 
Fort WortH, TEXAS. 


1 have visited the schools, academies, and colleges of 
Sherman, and formed 46 Bands of Mercy. 


CoRSICANA, TEXAS. 
Since writing you I have visited the schools of Waxa- 
hachie, Ennis, and Corsicana, and formed 54 Bands of Mercy 
as per lists enclosed. 


Paris, TEXAs, Feb. 28th. 
I have visited all the schools of Paris and tormed 37 
Bands of Mercy as per enclosed lists. I have formed 210 
Bands this month and distributed much humane literature. 


_ 


GOOD FOR MAINE. 


Our readers will remember that in February 
‘“‘Our Dumb Animals” we gave an account of 
an attempt in the Maine Legislature to rescind 
the law against shooting pigeons from traps for 
sport. 

To aid our good friends in Maine in defeating 
it, we sent a marked copy of our editorial on the 
subject to every editor in Maine, and at the 
request of Dr. Lapham, of Augusta, sent him 
200 copies of our February paper containing it, 
to be used in the Legislature. We are delighted 
to learn by letters from Mr. Joseph F. Snow, 
president of the Bangor Society, and Mrs. 
Cavazza and Mrs. Bishop Eastburn, of Portland, 
that not only was the attempt a total failure, but 
that the Maine Legislature have, by unanimous 
vote, enacted a law which requires all the public 
school teachers of the State to devote some time 
every week to teaching kindness to birds and 
other animals. 


PERU. 


I have received from Mr. Shanahan, of the Oregon soci- 
ety, and various others, a newspaper account of cruelties to 
animals in Peru too horrible to be related in these columns, 
and have at once written Hon. A. S. Pratt, president of the 
Washington, D.C., society, asking him to interview the 
Peruvian minister and ascertain and report the facts. 

I hope before long to get a Spanish edition of ‘Black 
Beauty,” and send as many copies as our funds will war- 
rant to the various Spanish-speaking nations of North and 
South America. If I had the means J would distribute a 
million copies in those countries. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


PRICES OF “BLACK BEAUTY.” 


The prices are, for Board and Terra Cotta 
editions, 12 cents at our offices, 20 cents 
when sent by mail; “Old Gold” edition 
(same type), 6 cents at our offices, or 10 
cents sent by mail. 

We are now having it translated into 
Spanish, Italian, German, French, and 
Volapiik. 


in 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA LEGISLATURE. 


We have received from Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, general agent of the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund, a copy of his recent address 
to “The General Assembly of South Caro- 
Zina,” in which we find this: Avery one in 
the household and on the farm, parent and 
child, master and servant, should read and 
practise the teachings of “ Black Beauty.” 


OUR #500 PRIZE ESSAYS. 


For the purpose of obtaining the most reliable 
information possible in regard to the important 
subject of vivisection, we offered some months 
since, as our readers know, in behalf of our 
‘‘American Humane Education Society,” two 
prizes of $250 each; one for the best essay 
advocating the abolition of vivisection, and the 
other for the best essay advocating its employ- 
ment. 

The report of Philip G. Peabody, Esq., of 
Boston, appointed by ‘‘American Anti-Vivisec- 
tion Society” as committee to decide upon the 
first, we shall hope to publish in the next 
number of our paper. 

The committee, consisting of Dr. Henry 
P. Bowditch, dean of ‘‘ The Harvard University 
Medical School,” Dr. William F. Whitney, 
secretary and acting dean of its anatomical 
museum, and Dr. Samuel $. Mixter, its demon- 
strator of anatomy, appointed by the faculty of 
Harvard Medical School to decide upon the 
second, have rendered their decision as 
follows : — 


PHYSIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, 
HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Boston, March 17, 1891. 
Dear Mr. ANGELL: 

The committee appointed to consider the 
essays written in favor of the employment of 
vivisection have attended to their duty, and are 
unanimously of the opinion that the prize should 
be awarded to the writer of the essay (No. 9) 
bearing the motto, ‘‘ L’observateur ecoute la 
Nature, l’experimentateur l’interroge.”’ 

Yours truly, 
H. P. Bowpitrcnu, Chairman. 


On opening the letter accompanying the 
essay in question, we find the writer to be 
John A. MacPhail, B. A., M. D., 6 University 
Street, Montreal, Canada. 

In accordance with this decision we have 
forwarded to Dr. MacPhail a check of $250. 

Nineteen essays were submitted, many of 
which seemed to be written with great care. 

One of the essays came from England, one 
from Canada, the rest from various parts of 
this country, as far west as Minnesota and as 
far south as Florida. 

None of the letters accompanying the essays 
were opened until after the decision of the 
Committee. Of course it was impossible for 
the Committee to know by whom any essay 
was written. 

When we receive the decision of Mr. Peabody, 
we propose at some time in the future, though 
possibly not before June, to publish the two 
together, deciding by lot whitch shall take 
precedence in the pamphlet. We shall then 
distribute a considerable number gratuitously, 
and shall furnish copies to those who may 
desire them, at bare cost of publication. 


rnp 
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«American Humane Education Soci- 
ety,” and ‘* Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals.” 


President’s Annual Report, March, 1891. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals was incorporated March, 
1868. Its object was to protect the dumb ani- 
mals of Massachusetts from cruelty in the 
present, and to humanely educate the coming 
generations to protect them in the future. It 
was first authorized to hold property to the 
amount of $100,000, which in 1889 was increased 
to $500,000. 

Its monthly paper (the first of its kind in the 
world) and its other humane publications came 
to be circulated and read widely over our own, 
and, to some extent, foreign countries, and its 
work became national and international. 

In 1889 it seemed to me the time had come to 
organize a Continental Society for the special 
purpose of forming ‘‘ Humane Societies” and 
‘“‘ Bands of Mercy,” and carrying humane educa- 
tion all over this continent, and, so far as 
circumstances should permit, over the world; 
and in March, 1889, I obtained from our Legisla- 
ture an act of incorporation for ‘‘ The American 
Humane Education Society,” under which it is 
authorized to hold real and personal property to 
the amount of another $500,000. 

Most of its directors are also directors of the 
‘‘Massachusetts Society,” with this difference, 
that in this Society they are fewer in number 
and hold office during life, unless removed for 
cause. When one dies the others elect a new 
member to fill his place, and tts constitution 
contains other provisions to prevent the Soctety 
ever falling into the hands of persons who have 
little or no interest tn our humane work. 

Its treasurer is different, though the trustees 
of its permanent fund are the same as those of 
the ‘* Massachusetts Society.” 

It is largely aided by the ‘‘ Massachusetts 
Society,” but as its work is national and conti- 
nental, ar.d its money expended outside the 
State, it very properly asks contributions from 
all American people, and has received already 
considerable sums from friends in other States. 

But as the two Societies are so closely con- 
nected, occupying the same offices, having the 
same president, secretary, trustees of permanent 
fund, and, to some extent, the same directors, I 
think it proper, instead of making two annual 
reports, to give the work of both in one. 


THe MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PRE- 


VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


The ‘‘ Massachusetts Society” has, during the 
year, through its paid agents, and to some 
extent through its nearly five hundred unpaid 
agents, dealt with 4832 complaints of cruelty, 
taken 798 horses 
killed 979 horses and other animals. 

Since its organization it has dealt with 69,957 
complaints of cruelty, and obtained 3569 convic- 
tions in our courts. 

It has, during the past year,’ printed nearly 
half a million copies of its monthly paper, 
“Our Dumb Animals,” and hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of its many other humane 
publications, including some forty thousand 
copies of the new Check-rein Card, some forty 
thousand copies of my Address to the Boston 
Public Schools, and more than one hundred 
thousand copies of the ‘‘ Humane Leaflets.” 

As President of ‘‘ The Massachusetts Society,” 
I have supplied, during the year, our nearly 
Jive hundred country agents, the Boston police, 
the Boston Coachmen’s Benevolent Association, 
the Massachusetts Legislature, and all the 
editors, clergy, lawyers,and doctors of the State, 
with ‘‘Our Dumb Animals ;” also many libra- 
ries, reading rooms, an immense free list of 
authors, teachers, and others, and some thou- 
sands of ‘“‘Bands of Mercy.” 

I have printed and sent out a very large 
number of placards for the protection of birds 


| enormous 


from work, and humanely | 


and other purposes, and during a part of the 
year have employed a good speaker to deliver 
addresses in various towns. 

I also sent to the great National Convention 
of Teachers, held at St. Paul last July, six 
thousand copies of ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,” and 
have had various legislative hearings at the 
State House during the year, resulting satis- 
factorily. 

Among other good work has been the securing 
an agreement with the managers of our rail- 
roads, which has resulted in much greater care 
in the treatment of live stock coming into our 
State. 


AMERICAN HuMANE EpuCATION SOCIETY. 


As President of ‘‘7ke American Humane 
Education Soctety’’ 1 have employed one mis- 
sionary constantly, and two others occasionally, 
to form ‘‘Humane Societies” and ‘‘Bands of 
Mercy” in the Western and Southern States, 
resulting in the formation of many new ‘Hu- 
mane Socteties” and some fourteen hundred of 
the about two thousand new ‘‘ Bands of Mercy” 
which have been reported in ‘‘Our Dumb 
Animals.” Several hundreds of these new 
‘‘Bands” have been formed by my principal 
missionary in Arkansas and Texas. All these 
‘‘Bands” receive a full outfit of humane pub- 
lications, and ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” for one 
year. 

I have sent ‘‘Our Dumb Animals” monthly 
to the editors of about thirteen thousand news- 
papers and magazines, ¢ucluding all in North 
America north of Mexico, and have distributed 
an immense quantity of humane literature in 
every State and every Territory except Alaska. 

I have reason to believe, from letters and 
marked copies of their papers received in return, 
that no paper in this country or in the world 
is read by a larger number of editors and their 
families than ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals.” 

This wide distribution brings me sometimes 
more than a hundred exchanges in one day’s 
mail, and my correspondence has so grown as 
to bring me sometimes more than two hundred 
letters in a single day. 

In behalf of ‘‘7hke American Humane Edu- 
cation Soctety,” I have also offered various 
prizes for the best essays and letters on ¢rans- 
portation, slaughtering, treatment of cattle on 
the plains, effects of cruelty to animals on public 
health, and v¢tvisection. 

The readers of ‘Our Dumb Animals” know 
the progress of this work, also the results of 
the prizes offered last year to college students 
and all American editors for the best essays 
on ‘‘the effects of humane education on the 
prevention of crime.” 

But by far the most important and far-reaching 
work which I have been able to accomplish for 
our “American Humane Education Soctety” 
during the year has, in my judgment, been the 
and unprecedented printing and 
distribution of the book ‘Black Beauty,” which 
has not improperly been called ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Dumb Animals.” 

I issued the first copies about the first of 
April, and have now printed and printing over 
three hundred and seventy-one thousand copies, 
containing over nznety-erght millions of pages 
of humane reading. 

It ts believed that no book in America, or the 


| world, ever had one half this success tn the same 


| 
| 
| 


length of time from its first publication. 
am now having it translated into five 


languages, and hope to send it to every civilized | 


nation. 


great work of our ‘‘American Humane Educa- 
tion Society,” 
erously contributed money or time to our 
‘* Massachusetts Society,” and more especially 
to the Divine Providence which inspires and 
directs, are gratitude and thanksgiving due. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 


President of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society, the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
the Parent American Band of Mercy. 


as well as to all who have gen- | 


| bound and printed compilation of 528 pages of poems and 
To all who have aided in carrying out this | 


FROM REPORT OF CHARLES A. CURRIER, CHIEF 
PROSECUTING AGENT OF MAss. 
P. C. To A., oF COMPLAINTS INVESTI- 
GATED FROM MARCH Il, 1890, To 
Marcu 1, 1891. 


Sin | Sin 
| 
| Pins 
ig | Sim 
| 
| | 
For Beating, 299) 211; 510’ Remedied with- 
Overworking, 284! 197 481 out prosecu- 
Overdriving, 68) 174 242) tion,- - - 867 2020 2887 
Driving when Warned,- - - 997; — | 997 
lame or | Not substanti- 
galled, - - 552) 438 990, ated, - - - 451) 38 489 
Non - feeding Not found, - - 158) 158 
and non- Anonymous, 81) — 81 
sheltering, 408 265 673)|Prosecuted, 118| 102; 220 
Abandoning, 35 42 77) | 
Torturing, - 192 26 218) —_ — 
Driving when | Total, (2672/2160 4882 
diseased, - 110 88) 198); — 
Cruelly trans- | | 
porting,- 81 2) 83 )|\Convicted, - -| 95, 78 178 
General cru- | Acquitted, - -| 22 24 46 
elty, - - - 643 717,1360 Pending trial, 1 — 1 
Total, 2672 2160 4832 
Total, | 118) 102 220 
en fro 


m | 
work, - - 327, 798 |Animals killed, 361 618 979 


Total number of cases investigated by Society agents 
from April, 1868, to March, 1891: 69,957; tried and con- 
victed in court, 3,569. 

The following are a few specimen cases prosecuted 
during the past year: — 

1. y Sar a horse over the head, from the effects of 
which he died. Beating a horse with a shovel, with like 
result to the horse. Severely beating a horse with a 
chain. Jabbing a stick into the body of a horse. 

2. Kicking a cat from store into the street, from the 
effects of which she died. Beating a cat. Pouring 
kerosene on a cat, and setting it on fire, thereby burning 
her to death. 

3. Non-feeding cows, various cases. 

4. Shooting and maiming a dog. Scalding a dog. 
Throwing a dog from a window, breaking his leg. 

5. Riding a horse in a race on Nahant Beach, and 
lashing the animal till raw and bleeding. The horse in 
question, a broken-down and terribly crippled one, had 
been doctored and nursed for a week prior to the run, to 
get him in condition to win a bet. 

6. Throwing a sickle at a cow, and wounding her. 
Dragging cows behind wagons. 

7. Setting on a dog to bite a cat. 

8. Non-feeding cows, hogs, etc., on a stock train. 

9. Neglecting a lame horse in pasture, two cases. 
Abandoning a sick horse to die, Abandoning a cow in 
like manner to die. Permitting a sick cow to lie six 
weeks with practically no care. 

10. Kicking a fallen horse in the nose. Two cases of 
penetee horses with pitchforks (making nearly twenty 

oles in the side of one). Beating and then dragging a 
horse several yards by a chain attached to his neck. Punch- 
ing, with a fork, twenty-three holes in the body of a 
horse. 

11. Severely lashing a horse to force him into the surf 
at Revere Beach. Beating a horse with a shovel, cutting 
the cords of the gambrel. 

12. Driving sore-backed horses, by herdic drivers. 

13. Non-feeding live stock. 

14. Ateamster who deliberately drove on to another team, 
severely cutting and dragging, with an iron hook attached 
to his harness, the other horse. Another who wilfully drove 
against another horse, thrusting a shaft into his body. 

For overdriving horses, various persons were fined 
in sums varying from $15 to $50 and costs. Three young 
men who overdrove a pair of horses to that extent that one 
fell exhausted, and subsequently died, were each fined $30. 
Another who drove a horse to death, fined $25 and costs. 
For driving a horse with a broken leg (with three in 
the carriage) a distance of seven miles, a farmer was 
fined a total of $38.27. A farmer who worked an ox with 
a sore neck was fined $10; and for beating his oxen another 
was fined a like amount. Two parties who killed their 
horses cruelly by shooting, were fined each $10 and $15 and 
costs. 


THE HUMANE EDUCATOR. 


We have received from the author a very beautifully 


addresses on kindness to animals, published under the 
above title by Simpkin Marshall, Hamilton Kent & Co., 
London, and compiled by Florence H. Suckling, of Folk- 
stone, England. The price we do not know, but as the duty 
on it was 40 cents, its valuation at our Custom House was 
$1.60. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


We are glad to know that the pigeons and other birds ot 
Worcester in large numbers are daily fed by Mr. Edward 
E. Marsh of that city. We have put Mr. Marsh at once on 
our free list, and should be glad to have him call some day 
at our offices and see the flock of Boston pigeons we daily 
feed at our editorial window. 
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MUTILATED FOR LIFE. 
[Kindly Loaned by the Boston Herald.] 


/ 
His 


(From “ Boston Pilot.) 


President Angell, of the Massachusetts S. P.C. T.A., 
calls the docking of horses’ tails a ‘‘ foolish and cruel prac- 
tice,” but so long as fashion sanctions the custom there 
will always be cruel fools to employ it, at least until the law 
makes the owner of a mutilated animal personally respon- 
sible, and holds the fact of the mutilation to be suficiend evi- 
dence for conviction. 


DOCKING. 


Take a fine, noble-spirited horse, cut off | 


the hair of his tail bob short, put him in 
harness with a short check-rein, hitch him 
in the sun where the thermometer is as high 
as ninety, and where flies are plenty! If he 
is a horse of common sense, he will take the 
first opportunity to run away and destroy 
your carriage, and dash out your brains (if 
you have any).—Brooklyn Star. 


DR. S. W. ABBOTT. 
We have received the following kind letter from Dr. S. 
W. Abbott, Secretary of our Massachusetts State Board of 


Health, who has kindly served as committee on prizes | 
offered by our ‘“‘American Humane Education Society,” for | 


best essays and letters on cattle transportation, slaughter- 
ing, treatment of cattle on the plains, etc.:— 
DEAR Mk. ANGELL: 

I received your check for the prize examination. As I 


should prefer not to receive any compensation for it, I send_ | 
| you a check of the same amount for the general purposes of 
| your excellent Society, with whose work I am in hearty 


thy. 
Yours very truly, 
S. W. ABBOTT. 
— 
VERY WHITE VEAL. 


Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL, President Massachusetts 
Society P. C. A., etc. : 
Dear Sir, —At a recent class in a cooking 
school the teacher was giving a lesson upon pre- 
paring veal, and the very white variety was 


A GOOD LETTER. 


COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, Feb. 25th. 
My DEAR Mr. ANGELL: 

I enclose a check for one hundred dollars, which I beg 
you will use as you think best, for the ** prevention of cru- 
elty to animals.’’ With sincere sympathy in your good 
work, I am, Yours very truly, 

EpitH Rorcn. 


ANOTHER GOOD LETTER. 


NEw Haven, Conn., March 17th, 1891. 
DEAR Mr. ANGELL: 

I enclose check for fifty dollars for membership in the 
American Humane Education Society for my sister, Grace 
M. Fogg. She says she wishes there were three more ciph- 
ers after the five. D. Focc. 


ANOTHER GOOD LETTER. 


Mrs. B. S. Rotch encloses a check for fifty dollars to 
Mr. Angell, to be expended as he thinks best for the 


| benefit of dumb animals. 


recommended. The question, ‘‘ How 7s tt made | 


so different from the common?” was answered by 
telling the class of young girls that it is done by 
a cut in the neck —just large enough to cause 
slow bleeding until the animal falls from 
exhaustion. 

We have been doing our best, by offers of 
prizes for evidence and otherwise, to stop 
this brutal and illegal practice. 

Will every reader of “Our Dumb Ani- 
mais” kindly aid us by refusing to buy very 
white veal, Every good physician will tell 


| you that it is indigestible and unwholesome. 


DOCKING HORSES $100. | 


I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
a prize of $100 for evidence by which the Society 
shall convict any person in Boston or vicinity 
of the dife mutilation of any horse by the 
practice called docking. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


MUZZLING DOGS. 


To muzzle dogs, particularly in warm weather when 
fleas abound, is about as cruel as to strip a man of every- 
thing but his trousers, tie his hands behind him, and then 
turn him out to fight fleas, mosquitoes, and other insects. 
Add to this the abuse always inflicted by hoodlums on 
muzzled dogs, and if they do not go mad it is a wonder, 


TO CAT OWNERS. 


A lady friend writes us that she has found from ex- 
perience that her cats fed on milk, or bread and milk, 
iene been made sick, and on being fed with cut meats got 
well again. We think cats were intended to eat mice, 
and need meat of some kind. 


DON’T FORGET. 


Don’t forget to give your canary the best of water and 
seed every day. See that he has a good fish bone. Clean 
his cage every day. Keep him out of the hot sun and the 
glare of night lights, and yet let him have sunshine. Talk 
to him — talk to him with a kind voice. Let him out of the 
cage occasionally. We give ours crumbs of bread soaked 
in milk, lettuce, chickweed, a little piece of egg, sometimes 


a little fruit, a nut, and lots of good things, and let him eat | 


or reject as he pleases. 

Remember he is a prisoner in confinement, dependent on 
you every day for health and life, and constantly strive to 
make him happy. A little 10-cent looking-glass has added 
greatly to the happiness of our bird. We take care that 
neither sun nor other light reflected shall dazzle him. 


THE LIFE OF DIO LEWIS. 


One of the most interesting books we have read for many 


a day is the life of Dio Lewis, by Mary F. Eastman, and | 


particularly the part which tells of that great ‘‘ Woman's 
Crusade” started by him in Ohio against intemperance, 
and which we believe led to the formation of the ‘* Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union,” of which Frances E, Wil- 
lard is now the president and head. 


Our friends must not think we are getting | 


rich on selling “Black Beauty” at six and 
twelve cents. 


— EpITor. 


FOG HORNS. 


The following, which appeared in the ‘* Boston Herald” 
of March 18th, I think of sufficient importance to be repub- 
lished in ** Our Dumb Animals :” — 


LET FOG HORNS HAVE A SIGNAL 
CODE. 


To the Editor of the Herald: Mr. Charles Bates, of Vine- 
yard Haven, who is agent for the Maine steamship line 
plying between Portland and New York city, and touching 
at Vineyard Haven three times a week, calls upon me this 
morning, and makes what seems to me a useful sug- 
gestion in the interest of sea-going vessels. He suggests 
that the fog horns along our coast, instead of always giv- 
ing the same sound, should in accordance with some code 
of signals tell all vessels coming near them in a fog the pre- 
cise location; as, for instance, the Sow and Pigs lightship 
horn just outside Gay Head, Cape Pogue horn at the en- 
trance of Vineyard Haven harbor, and others along the 
coast, should by the way in which they are operated tell 
vessels their location. 

Mr. Bates says there is great difficulty oftentimes in as- 
certaining the location of the fog horn in a fog for want of 
these signals. 

As Mr. Bates is an old shipmaster, and has followed the 
sea for 23 years, it seems to me desirable that his opinion 
should be given to the public. I therefore send it to you. 

GEORGE T. ANGELL. 


Boston, March 17, 1891. 


The one dollar illustrated library edition | 


of “Black Beauty,” published by D. Lothrop 
Co. of this city, and which we sell at 75 cents 
per copy, payable strictly in advance, is 
having a large sale. 


THE CROSSBILLS. 


Far north in the forest, some beautiful birds 
Sang sweetly amidst the deep snows; 

The pines stopped to listen to catch each song-word — 
They usually roar when it blows. 

The wind, it was mad, and it blew in a rage, 
Determined the pine-trees should roar; 

It scattered the snows in a furious shower — 
But the birds only sang the more. 

These beautiful birds wore the reddest of coats; 
The pines were arrayed all in green; 

The snows, robed in white, made a painting complete — 
The noblest the wind had e’er seen. 

Then Boreas paused, and a compromise made, 
And offered quite gently to blow, 

If the orchestral pines would play for the birds 
Accompaniments sweet and low. 

So, north, on the shores of Superior’s wastes, 
In the solitudes deep and vast, 

Dame Nature’s great court, its subjects enthrall 
With an opera unsurpassed. 


W. H. 
New Orleans, December, 1890. 


— New Orleans Picayune. 


| ereep. 


[We give this to the “ American Humane Education 
Society because that needs it most. — Ep1Tor.] 


“Every man who makes a will 
that does not please the heirs, zs, of 
course, crazy.” 

—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


THE NEED OF BANDS OF 
MERCY AND HUMANE SOCI- 
ETIES IN OUR SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

My husband deals largely in mules. His plantation is 
tenanted out to negroes. Every winter he buys a carload 
of mules. They are driven into our back lot. Here the 
negro tenants come one by one and each selects his mule. 

Poor beasts! They go out crisp, lithe, and nimble, fresh 
from their native fields. They come back next fall nothing 
but skeletons; that is, the few that do not die. They come 
with sores on their backs, great knots on their knees, eyes 
put out, tongues cut and bleeding. Nobody can tell what 
cruelty they suffer in the hands of their black masters. I 
can only tell what I see. Nine out of ten come back with 
their tongues cut. I asked one of our tenants once why it 
was so. 

He laughed and said: ‘‘ Dat’s de only way ter make er 
mule go when he gits stubborn.” 

A negro tenant rarely ever pays for his mule. The 
landlord takes it back in the fall, and after feeding and 
caring for it a few weeks, rents it out to another tenant. 
That’s what becomes of the mules. 

Out of a carload of twenty Kentucky mules that my 
husband bought last winter, seven died. The others are in 
our back lot in the condition I have described. There are 
some thrifty, industrious colored people, like John Carter, 
Willis Wingfield, and others I could mention, who own 
homes and farms, are good citizens, and care for their 
mules as kindly as I do for ‘* Old George,” my buggy 
horse. May God bless and prosper all such. But every 
mule that is brought to Georgia every year, comes to fill the 
place of one who has gone just as I have told you. That’s 
what becomes of the mules. 

M. A. GREEN. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE MULES? 
(From Washington (Georgia) Gazette.) 


You and many other Georgia editors are curious 
to know what becomes of all the mules that are 
brought year after year to Georgia. 

I can tell you. They are bought by white men 
who rent land to negroes. They are sold or rented 
to these negro tenants. By them they are starved, 
beaten, and cruelly treated. At the end of a year 
they die. That’s what becomes of the mules. 

Go to one of our side streets on a hot, sultry 
Saturday in August; there you will see hundreds of 
mules standing without food or water, standing so 
from morning until 12 o’clock at night, while their 
riders, negro men and women, loiter about the 
square, blocking up the sidewalks, gabbling and 
gossiping. That’s what becomes of the mules. 

Look out of your window any public day, especially 
a “big meeting” day, and you will see poor, jaded, 
half-starved mules, drawing wagons and buggies 
packed with negroes thick as sardines. The heavier 
the load, the harder the mule is beaten. A mule 
that has worked all the week without rest or shelter 
is driven ten miles every Sunday with stick and 
spur. That’s what becomes of the mules. 

Sometimes I walk along the streets and see a 
poor, tired mule all skin and bones. He can scarcely 
He is lashed and beaten into a run by a 
cruel negro driver. I turn my face away in shame 
to think that I live in a land where such things go 
without rebuke. We have become so accustomed 
to it we do not notice it. 


*‘<Our Dumb Animals” should be 
in the hands of every boy in Amer- 
ica.— Frederick (Maryland) Daily Examiner. 
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SUMMER FUN. 


For this beautiful picture we are indebted to The Crosscup & West Engraving Company, 911 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 


A MOTHER'S LOVE. 
BY ISABEL NASH. 

[A little bird, probably a wren, built its nest 
in a rose bush by the piazza, at the corner of our 
house, near the waterspout. It had hatched out 
its little brood, when one night a storm came 
on,and in the morning a pitiful sight was seen — 
the bird dead on the nest, having preferred to 
stay and protect her young rather than fly away 
and save her life. ] 


The rose climbed up on the house, 
Piazza and window shading, 

Twined close to the waterspout, 
E’en into its mouth invading. 


A tiny wren, with her heart 
Full of love and domestic affection, 
And beak full of threads for a nest, 
Made the rosebush her tasteful selection. 


And low by the conduit of tin, 
In midst of incense of roses, 

Where leaves whisper all through the night 
What the bird in its day-song discloses. 


There the bird and her mate made the home 
In days full of May-sunshining; 

Then the mother warm-bosomed the eggs 
That lay in the gray thread lining. 

So snug in the perfumed bush, 
With constancy unabating, 

She sat, till the life broke forth 
From the shells, and rewarded her waiting. 


Till three little heads were outstretched 
Instinctively, as they were knowing 
That somehow their needs would be fed 

From the motherly love overflowing. 


But there came up a shower one night, 
A drenching, pitiless raining, 
That gurgled adown the tin- 
Throated spout on the bird uncomplaining. 
What matter to her tho’ the storm 
Was in merciless torrents descending, 
Her love and her duty said ‘ stay,” 
Till her heart-throbs came to an ending. 


In the clear, summer morning we went, 
Our steps she was all unheeding,— 
Alas! of a noiseless foot — 
Hushed breath—there was now no needing. 


Dead! motionless on her nest, 
In an attitude of bird-yearning ; 

Brave as the soldier who dies at his post, 
Or the boy on the deck that was burning. 


Could a human mother ’ve done more, 
Did her little ones lie a-dying, 

Than give warmth from her fainting breast, 
Tho’ herself she might save by flying? 


And is there no heavenly nest? 
No sweet bird sou/ to be winging 

Its way — when the flesh drops to earth — 
To the land of the spirit birds’ singing? 


Will only the humans find life? 
Will the angel-world be so narrow? 
Won't the birds have a place in His love, 
Who noteth the fall of the sparrow? 


A GOOD PARROT STORY. 


Our next door neighbor, writes a corre- 
spondent, owns an amusing parrot which is 
always getting into mischief, but usually gets 
out again without much trouble to herself. 
When she has done anything for which she 
knows she ought to be punished, she holds her 
head to one side, and, eying her mistress, says 
in a sing-song tone: ‘‘Polly zs a good girl,” 
until she sees her mistress smile; then she flaps 
her wings and cries out: ‘Hurrah! Polly is a 
good girl!” She has been allowed to go free 
in the garden, where she promenades back and 
forth on the walks, sunning herself and warning 
off all intruders. 

One morning ahen strayed out of the chicken 
yard and was quietly picking up her breakfast, 
when Poll marched up to her and called out 
‘*Shoo!” in her shrill voice. The poor hen 
retreated to her own quarters, running as fast 
as she could, followed by Poll, who screamed 
‘* Shoo!” at every step. 


| A few days later, Poll extended her morning 
| walk into the chicken yard. Here, with her 
| usual curiosity, she went peering into every 
corner, till she came to the old hen on her nest. 
The hen made a dive for Poll’s yellow head, but 
missed it. Poll, thinking discretion the better 
part of valor, turned to run; the hen, with wings 
widespread, following close after. 

As she ran, Poll screamed in her shrillest 
tones, ‘‘O Lord! O Lord!”> 

A member of the family, who had witnessed 
the performance, thought it time to interfere in 


her. He ran out, and stooping down held out 
his hand. Poll lost no time in travelling up to 
his shoulder. Then, from her high vantage 
ground, she turned, and, looking down on her 
foe, screamed: ‘‘ Hello there! shoo!” 
The frightened hen returned to her nest as 
rapidly as she had come. — The Ashland Item. 
HEADQUARTERS 7TH U.S. CAVALRY, Fort 
| ABRAHAM LINCOLN, D. T., April 10, 1878. 
| General Orders, No. 7. 
| _ I. The horse known as ‘‘ Comanche ” being the only liv. 
| ing representative of the bloody tragedy of the Little Bi 
| Horn, June 25, 1876, his kind treatment and comfort shoul 
| be a matter of special pride and solicitude on the part of 
every member of the Seventh Cavalry, to the end that his 
lite be prolonged to the utmost limit. Wounded and scarred 
| as he is, his very existence speaks in terms more elo- 
| quent than words of the desperate struggle against over- 
| whelming numbers; of the hopeless conflict, and of the 
| heroic manner in which all went down on that fatal day. 
If. The commanding officer of Company I wiil see that 
| a special and comfortable stall is fitted up for him, and he 
will not be ridden by any person whatever under any cir- 
| cumstances, nor will he be put to any kind of work. 
| ILI. Hereafter upon all occasions of ceremony (of mounted 
regimental formation) Comanche, saddled, bridled, draped 
tn mourning, and led by a mounted trooper of Company 
| I, will be paraded with the regiment. 
By command of Colonel Sturgis. 
E. A. GARLINGTON, 
| First Lieutenant and Adjutant, Seventh Cavalry. 
A true copy. L. C. M. Cormick, 
First Lieutenant, Seventh Cavalry, Adjutant. 
Fort Riley, Kan., Sept. 30, 1887. 


— Boston Pilot. 


A summer resort phenomenon — longer 
a man stays the shorter he gets. — Terre Haute 
Express. 


Poll’s behalf, as the angry hen was gaining on. 
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DID PRINCE KNOW. 


We were discussing dogs, when Capt. Clark, a native of | 
Illinois, related an incident that will bear repeating. 

About ten years ago the Captain purchased some land on 
the south branch of the Big Wichita River, Texas, and a 
few months later went out to make arrangements for estab- 
lishing aranch. He took with him a large shepherd dog 
of great intelligence. From Fort Worth he journeyed to 
within twenty-five miles of his destination by rail. At the 
fort he hired a horse for a week, got his directions about 
the roads, and set off in goodspirits. It was lovely weather 
and a bracing atmosphere, and the Captain was jolly enough 
until, after the first five miles had been covered, he noticed 
that **Prince’’ was acting ina queer manner. Three different 
times the dog headed the horse as if to turn him back, and 
when this did not avail he sat down in the road and howled. 
The Captain got down to look him over, but could find 
nothing wrong. The dog would look up at him and whine 
and bark and run back toward the town, and when his mas- 
ter refused to follow him he howled. No such conduct had 
ever been noticed in him before. He left the town at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon, calculating to stop over night ata 
ranch eighteen miles distant, and, after wasting a quarter 
of an hour with the dog, remounted and rode on. Prince 
howled louder than ever. He followed, but with his tail 
and ears down, as if in great trouble. 

Two things happened to prevent the Captain from reach- 
ing the ranch as he had planned: a thunderstorm, and he 
got among the cattle trails and losthis way. The dog kept 
up his strange conduct. It was 9 o’clock in the evening, 
with another storm threatening, when he drew up at a cabin 
on a small creek flowing into the Wichita. He had seen 
the light and made a short cut to reach it. In response to 
his call an evil-looking woman about 40 years old came to 
the door, and to his request to be accommodated for the night 
granted a ready affirmative. While the horse was being 
cared for in a brush stable, the man of the house came 
home. He had a face more vicious than thewoman’s. The 
supper consisted of hoe cake and bacon, and the house and 
everything in it indicated shiftlessness and poverty. The 
woman had no questions to ask, but the man was full of 
them. 

At 10 o’clock, with the storm still raging, Capt. Clark 
went to bed. There were two rooms in the house, with a 
bed in each, and he had the front room. While he did not 
like the looks of the pair, he had no suspicion that they in- 
tended harm. He was well armed, a brave man, and he 
did not intend to sleep too soundly. There was neither 
lock nor catch on his door, and he kept it closed by placing 
a light stand against it. He had gone to the door and 
whistled for Prince before removing his clothes, but the 
dog would not come. Nevertheless, the Captain was only 
fairly in bed when the dog came to the outer door, snuffed 
about for a minute, and then set upa howling. The master 

ot up to let him in, but he ran away. It seemedas though 

rince was mad, and the Captain made up his mind to shoot 
him in the morning. 

*“*It was after midnight when I was awakened. The 
dog had his nose at the bottom of the door, and was howl- 
ing. I heard a movement in the next room. I heard 
the man walk across the floor in his bare feet and open 
the back door and go out. No doubt he had gone to 
drive Prince away, and I settled back in bed and thanked 
him for it. The dog ran off, but though I listened long I 
did not hear the man return. I did hear something, but 
supposed he had cried out to the dog. The storm was over 
now, and the light of the moon flooding the room, and as I 
turned over I saw that the door was ajar. I rose up on my 
elbow to get a better look, and at that instant the door was 
pushed further open and in came the woman. She had a 
light axe in her hands, and no sooner had she made out 
that I was awake than she sprang forward and struck at 
me with all her might. I had no time to calculate, but 
evaded the blow by instinct. She struck at my head, and I 
drew myself downward, with only an inch or two to spare. 
As the blow fell I twisted myself out of bed, and before the 
woman could strike again I had her. I weighed 165 

ounds, and there are few men who can lay me on my back, 

ut I tell you I had to exert myself to conquer that woman. 
She had muscle, and it was not until I got a good hold on 
her throat that she wilted. Our struggle lasted fully five 
minutes, and during all that time Prince was at the door 
barking and growling in the most furious manner. I had 
just worsted the woman when the dog came in by way of 
the back door, and he would have killed her if I had not 
restrained him. I told him to stand guard, and then pro- 
ceeded to strike a light and dress. 

** | couldn’t understand what had become of the husband, 
With the light in one hand and my revolver in the other, I 
inspected the back room, but he was not there. I had heard 
him pass out, and why had he not returned? I looked out 
of the back door, and the mystery was explained. There 
lay the man on the broad of his back, feet drawn up and 
arms extended, and he was dead. I could see no wound, 
and I knew that no pistol had been fired. After hesitating 
a bit, | seized hold of him and turned him over, and there 
in his back, driven clear up to the hilt, was his own knife. 
I did not attempt to pull it out, but returned to the woman. 
She had recovered from the choking and was sitting up, but 
Prince would permit no further move. Her hair hungdown 
about her body, and added to this was the fact that her face 
was all blood. She was about as hard a sight as I ever 
saw. Il had no sooner entered the room than she began to 
curse, using the most awful oaths and most terrible threats. 

‘«It was not until daylight that I had a satisfactory ex- 
planation. The couple had determined to murder me. 
About midnight, or as soon as the storm passed over, my 
horse was saddled and led out. They knew I was 
armed, and the man had the door open almost wide enough 
to admit his body when Prince came and awoke me with 
his howling. The man retreated and went out doors to set- 
tle the dog. There was a clothes line stretched from the 
corner of the cabin to a tree, and as he was moving rapidly 
along, this caught him under the chin and flung him back- 
ward. He had the knife in his hand, and as he fell it was 
twisted about in such a manner that he fell upon it. The 
woman went out and found him gasping his last. She de- 
termined to finish me herself and ride off on the horse. 

** Now, then, to return to the dog. He acted perfectly 
natural from the moment my safety was assured. Jf his pre- 
vious conduct did not come from an instinct that danger men- 


aced me, tell me what it was? Didn't he know the danger 
better than I did, and did n't he do everything he could to 
warn me ?”—New York Sun. 


The more we read of the wonderful intelligence of ani- 
mals,— how they often tell us in advance of cold winters and 
coming storms — how they travel hundreds of miles from 
new homes to old without human help — how the birds are 
directed in their flight across oceans, and carrier pigeons 
fly home a thousand miles over mountains and lakes,— the 
more we read these well-attested facts, the more we believe 
that there are more things in heaven and earth than our 
human philosophy ordinarily dreams of.— Epiror. 


INTELLIGENT SPARROWS. 


Ina certain country town the English sparrows took 
possession of the eaves and the attic of the court- 
house, built their nests there, and fought and pro- 
pagated with tireless and noisy energy. One day in 
the spring came a butcher bird, and lighted on a 
tree near the court-house. Before the arrival of the 
butcher bird, perhaps two hundred sparrows were 
hopping and flying about in peace, if not in quiet- 
ness. In aninstant they had all disappeared. Notone 
could be seen. You would not have known that there 
Was a sparrow in town, had it not been for an occa- 
sional subdued chirp under the eaves of the court- 
house. Now, probably none of these little scamps 
had ever seen a butcher bird before. But some 
instinct told them that he meant mischief, and, not 
standing upon the order of their going, they went at 
once. For two days the butcher bird made his home 
in that tree, killing several robins, but nota sparrow. 
They laid low. On the third day a clerk in the court- 
house shot the butcher bird. The sparrows must 
have been watching the proceedings, for their dead 
enemy had hardly touched the ground before every 
one of them was there too, foraging with appetites 
sharpened with a two days’ fast. They paid no 
attention to the man with the gun nor to the butcher 
bird, but just went industriously to work filling their 
little crops. Now what other bird has so much dis- 
cernment? How did they know their enemy was 
dead? and, further, how did they know that the 
same weapon which had killed him wouldn’t be 
used to kill them? They did know both things in 
some way. If for nothing else but their smartness, 
the sparrows ought to be encouraged by a smart 
people like ourselves.— New York Star. 
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WHAT AILED THE BELL. 


It was the first of school after a vacation. 
The children were playing in the yards. The 
teachers sat at their desks waiting for the bell 
to strike to call the children to the different 
rooms. ‘The hands of the different clocks 
pointed to a quarter before nine. 

The bell was a sort of gong, fastened to the 
outside of the building, and the master of the 
school could ring it by touching a knob in 
the wall near his desk. It was now time to 
eall the children into school. The master 
pulled the bell and waited. Still the merry 
shouts could be heard in the  school-yards. 
Very strange! The children were so engaged 
in play that they could not hear the bell, he 
thought. Then he pulled it more vigorously. 
Still the shouts and laughter continued. 

The master raised his window, clapped his 
hands, and pointed to the bell. The children 
rushed into line like little soldiers, and waited 
for the second signal. ‘The teacher pulled and 
pulled, but there was no sound; then he sent a 
boy to tell each line to file in, and he sent 
another boy for a carpenter to find out if the 
bell-cord was broken. 

What do you think the carpenter found? A 
little sparrow had built its nest inside the bell, 
and prevented the hammer striking against the 
bell. The teacher told the children what the 
trouble was, and asked if the nest should be 
taken out. There was a loud chorus of ‘* No, 
sir. 

Every day the four hundred children would 
gather in the yard and look up at the nest. 
When the little birds were able to fly to the 
trees in the yard, and no longer needed a nest, 
one of the boys climbed on a ladder and cleared 
away the straw and hay so that the sound of 
the bell might call the children from play. — 
Our Young People. 


ore as you now play without the music and do not think 
what notes you strike, though once you picked them out by 
slow and patient toil, so if you begin of set purpose, you 
will learn the law of kindness in utterance so perfectly that 
it will be second nature to you, and make more music in 
your life than all the songs the sweetest voice has ever 
sung. 


A TAP AT THE DOOR. 
A hand tapped at my door, low down, low down; 
I opened it and saw two eyes of brown, 
Two lips of cherry red, 
A little curly head, 
A bonny, fairy sprite in dress of white, 
Who said, with lifted face, ‘* Papa, good-night!"” 


She climbed upon my knee, and kneeling there, 
Lisped softly, solemnly, her little prayer; 
fer meeting finger-tips, 
Her pure, sweet baby lips, 
Carried my soul with hers, half unaware, 
Into some clearer and diviner air. 


I tried to lift again, but all in vain, 
Of scientific thought the subtle chain; 
So small, so small, 
My learning all; 
Though I could call each star, and tell its place, 
My child’s “‘ Our Father” bridged the gult of space. 


I sat with folded hands, at rest, at rest, 
Turning this solemn thought within my breast; 
How faith would fade 
If God had made 
No children in this world — no baby age — 
Only the prudent man or thoughtfui sage; 


Only the woman wise: no little arms 
To clasp around our neck; no baby charms, 
No loving care, 
No sinless prayer, 
No thrill of lisping song, no pattering feet, 
No infant heart against our heart to beat. 


Then, if a tiny hand, low down, low down, 
Tap at thy heart or door, ah! do not frown, 
Bend low to meet 
The little feet; 
To clasp the ¢linging hand; the child will be 
Nearer to heaven than thee — nearer than thee. 


— Churchman. 


SPORTSMAN, SPARE THOSE BIRDS! 
BY JOHN ROBINSON. 
(In New York Witness.) 


Sportsman, spare those birds, 
Wound not a single wing; 
Their music in the woods 
Is harbinger of spring. 
The winter’s cold is past, 
The frost and snow are gone, 
And from the icy grasp of death 
Bursts resurrection’s morn. 


Hail, tiny warbler, hail! 
How much thy trustful heart 
Reproves my slow-discerning faith — 
Bids doubt and fear depart! 
If music thrill thy breast, 
Thy ceaseless praise ne’er tire, 
Much more should gladsome gratitude 
My being all inspire. 


Suspended on a bough, 
I see thy airy home, 

Defended by a hand supreme — 
No harm can ever come. 

A sparrow cannot fall 
Unheeded by our God; 

He can thy enemies confound 
By His avenging rod. 


Sing on, then, warbler, sing — 
Sing thy Creator’s praise, . 
Whose power supplies thy every want, 
And lengthens out thy days. 
How lonely were the woods, 
Or hedge-rows, though so green, 
Did not thy carols echo wake 
While flits thy form between! 


Then, sportsmen, spare the birds! 
Still let the welkin ring, 

And feathered songsters symphonies 
To their Creator bring. 

Inviolate be the nest 
Beneath the verdant shade, 

Nor may the wanton, ruthless hand 
Peace and content invade. 


WHISKEY. 

Hold a mouthful of spirits —~ whiskey for instance—in 
your mouth for five minutes, and you will find it burns 
severely; inspect your mouth, and you will find it inflamed. 
Hold it for ten or fifteen minutes, and you will find the 
various parts of the interior of your mouth have become 
blistered; then tie a handkerchief over the eyes, and taste, 
for instance, water, vinegar, milk, or senna, and you will 
find you are incapable of distinguishing one from another. 
This experiment proves to a certainty that alcohol is not 
only a violent irritant, but also a narcotic. Can you believe 
that the still more tender and important internal organs of 
the body can be less injuriously affected than the mouth ? 

Dr. McCuLLocn. 


It may be desirable to live to a green 
old age; but when you have attained it 
keep away from the bunco men.—FPuck. 
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A TOUCH OF NATURE. 


The district messenger boy 
comes in for a vast amount 
of ridicule for his slowness, 
but he is a pretty good lad, 
after all, if the following 
happening in New York is 
any criterion: ‘ One day 
on Broadway,” says an ob- 
server, heard a_ boy’s 
voice ring out above the | 
noisy roar of the vehicles, 
clear and distinct, saying, 
‘Hold on, blind man! stop 
still, blind man! watt till I 
get to you!’ Looking for | 
the owner of the voice, I | 
discovered a slender but agile 
messenger boy of 15 or 16 | 
years threading his way | 
through a mass of vehicles | 
to a spot just by the opposite 
curb, where a_ gray-haired 
man was standing as_ if 
riveted, with a look of mild 
despair on his face. It 
needed only a glance to see 
that the poor man had sight- 
less eyes ; that he had become 
bewildered and was likely to | 


be run over; that the quick- | 
witted messenger boy alone | 
of all the vast crowd had | 
seen the dilemma and had 
rushed in to the assistance | 
of the unfortunate creature. 
As the lad brought the blind man safely to the 
sidewalk I could not help thinking that here was 
an expression of that one touch of nature that 
makes the whole world kin.”— Golden Days. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The following, which appeared in a Detroit paper, 
is one of the most touching incidents to be met with. 

There is a family in this city who are dependent 
upon a little child for the present sunshine of them- 
selves. A few weeks ago the young wife and mother 
was stricken down to die. It was so sudden, so 
dreadful, when the grave family physician called 
them together in the parlor, and in his solemn, pro- 
fessional way intimated to them the truth—there 
was no help. 

Then came the question among them who would 
tellher. Notthe doctor! It would be cruel to let the 
man of science go to their dear one on such an er- 
rand. Notthe aged mother who was to be left childless 
and alone. Not the young husband who was walking 
the floor with clenched hands and rebellious heart. 
Not—there was only one other, and at this moment 
he looked up from the book he had been playing 
with, unnoticed by them all, and asked gravely,— 

“Is mamma doin’ to die? ” 

Then, without waiting for an answer, he sped from 
the room and upstairs as fast as his little feet would 
earry him. Friends and neighbors were watching 
by the sick woman. They wonderingly noticed the 
are face of the child as he climbed on the bed and 

aid his small hand on his mother’s pillow. 

“Mamma,” he asked, in sweet, caressing tones, “is 
you ’fraid to die?” 

The mother looked at him with swift intelligence. 
Perhaps she had been thinking of this. 

“Who—told — you— Charlie?” she asked faintly. 

“Doctor, an’ papa, an’ gamma—everybody,” he 
whispered. “ Mamma, dear, ’ittle mamma, doan’ be 
*fraid to die, ll you?” 

“No, Charlie,” said the young mother, after one 
supreme pang of grief; “no, mamma won’t be 
afraid!” 

“ Jus’ shut your eyes in ’e dark, mamma, teep hold 
hand—an’ when you open ’em, mamma, it’ll be 
all light there.” 

When the family gathered awestricken at the bed- 
side, Charlie held up his little hand. 

“H-u-s-h! My mamma doin’ to sleep. 
wake up here any more!” 

And so it proved. There was no heart-rending 
farewell, no agony of parting; for when the young 
mother woke she had passed beyond, and, as baby 
Charlie said,— 

“Tt was all light there.” 


Her won't 


‘* Madame, are you a woman suffragist ?” 

** No, sir; I haven't time to be.” 

‘*Have n't time? Well, if you had the privi- 
lege of voting, whom would you support?” 

“The same man I have supported for the last 
ten years.” 

** And who is that?” 

‘* My husband.” — Lincoln Journal. 


THE FAMILY PET. 


We are kindly permitted by Cassell & Co., New York City, to use this beautiful cut, being one of 110 cuts 


in “ Horse Stories,” ete., published by them. 


“HOW MUCH DOES A HORSE 
KNOW ?” 


That was the question I asked Professor Bartholomew, 
the successful horse-trainer, one afternoon, as 1 met him in 
the hall where he exhibited his educated horses. The 
question may sound like a vague one, but he answered it 
promptly enough. 

‘About as much as the average man — more than a great 
many. You don’t believe it? Will you give me half an 
hour to prove it?” 

* But,” I objected, “‘ you can teach a horse certain tricks, 
which become a mere matter of habit, and it proves nothing 
of the horse’s knowledge.” 

The Professor smiled pleasantly. ‘1 won’t argue with 
you. Wait. Nellie!” 

A slight scuffling followed in the stalls at one side of the 
stage, and a beautiful little bay mare came trotting up to 
where we stood. She stopped beside the Professor, and 
rubbed her head against his arm caressingly, gazing curi- 
ously at me the while. 

** Bow tothe gentleman. Now shake hands,” the teacher 
continued, as she nodded her pretty head toward me, and 
then lifted her left forefoot. 

“Is that the right foot?” asked the Professor, reprovingly. 

One could actually see a look of confusion on her intelli- 
gent face as she quickly corrected her mistake. 

“Nellie is like some children. She can’t seem to dis- 
tinguish between her right and left hand,” said the Professor, 
patting her affectionately. ‘‘ Now count one, two, three,”’ he 
added. Tap, tap, tap, went the iron-shod hoof on the 
stage. ‘*Good!” said the Professor. ‘‘ Now get the gentle- 
man a chair.” 

I must confess I thought this was going a little too far. 
The tricks she had exhibited were ordinary enough; they 
displayed careful training; but this quiet request rather 
surprised me. I watched to see what she would do. She 
trotted over to the opposite side of the stage, and in a few 
moments returned, bringing a chair in her teeth. 

“‘Here,” said Professor Bartholomew, pointing to the 
place where he wanted me to sit. ‘* Now,” he said, ‘* wait 
until I bring on the rest of my scholars,” and he crossed 
the stage, and put his hand on the swinging door which 
led to the stalls. Nellie started to follow him. 

**Why don’t you stay with the gentleman?” he said, 
quietly, without turning his head, just as one would speak 
toachild. Nellie turned obediently, and came back to my 
side. I must confess that I felt rather embarrassed, and in 
my confusion hardly knew how to treat this little lady 
horse. Suddenly I thought of some candy which I had in 
my pocket, and soon we were getting on rather finely, eat- 
ing candy together. 

n the meantime Professor Bartholomew had _ returned, 
followed by about a dozen horses, who marched solemnly 
on the stage, and ranged themselves along one side. Then 
came the exhibition. 

It would be impossible to describe all the performances 
they went through; marching and counter-marching, dan- 
cing in perfect time to Professor Bartholomew’s whistle, 
lying down, pew bowing, jumping —all at the quiet 
command of the teacher. In fact, his voice was so low and 
gentle that it could hardly be called a command; it was 
more like a suggestion on his part, with which they com- 
plied readily. 

One handsome Arabian attracted my attention, and the 
Professor at once called him over to him. 

**How do you do, Selim?” said the teacher. 
bowed. 

“Is that the way you bow in Arabia?” 

Selim at once dropped upon his knees, and touched his 
forehead to the floor. The Professor gave him the signal 
for getting up. Then turning to me, he said, — 


The horse 


‘*That is an extremely difficult feat.” 

‘Does he understand what you say?” I asked. 

‘Does he not act as if he did?” was the Professor’s 
answer. Then he continued: ‘ There is no doubt that the 
horses understand every word I say to them. 1 could see 
no reason why if a horse can comprehend the meaning of 
* Whoa,’ ‘G’long,’ ‘ Hudup,’ he could not learn more, so I 
began to teach two or three, and soon had this school 
around me.” 

‘I notice you speak in such a low tone, while so many 
who have to do with horses seem to think it necessary to 
yell at the top of their lungs.” 

‘*A horse is not deaf; his hearing is more acute than a 
man’s, and yelling at him only tends to make him harder to 
manage. You can lay it down as a certain rule that the 
louder a man shouts at a horse the less he knows about 
horses. But then half the men who have charge of horses 
now should be made to practise ten years on a saw-horse 
before they are allowed to touch a live one.” 

** How do you manage to teach them so much?” I asked. 

The Professor smiled. ‘‘Any one with patience can 
train horses, and almost any horse can be trained. The 
trouble is that most people have but very little patience, and 
a great many good horses are spoiled by half-witted owners 
who are not fit to have charge of a saw-horse.”’ 

But the scholars becoming restive, the Professor 
said, ‘‘ School is dismissed.’’ Each horse left his piace, ' 
came up to the Professor, and walked off the stage. 

“Now how much does a horse know ?” said the Professor, 
turning to me, and repeating my own question. 

“A great deal more than some men, for he knows enough 
to do his duty cheerfully, and to the best of his ability,” I 
answered, promptly, as I took my leave. 

ALLEN Forman, in Harper's Young People. 
WOULD N’T WAIT. 


In a store in Otis Street is a firm whose head 
resides in the suburbs, and who frequently 
drives to and from his residence, leaving his horse 
at the door with a weight attached to the strap. 
The ‘‘ Doctor,” as he is called, frequently grows 
impatient, casts longing looks around, and 
sometimes whinnies for his master. The other 
day, having waited overlong, as he undoubtedly 
thought, Doctor reached down, picked up the 
strap, and with the weight dangling from his 
mouth set off in brisk and independent fashion 
for home, leaving his master to follow on foot 
or in a horse car, as if, having waited long 
enough, how other people got home was no 
concern of his. — Boston Herald. 


CHARACTER FOR INTEGRITY. 

We have seen a notice of a Rotterdam thread 
merchant who had accumulated a fortune by 
industry, punctuality, and integrity. It was 
remarked of him that he never let a yard of 
bad thread go out of his hands, and would never 
take more than a reasonable projit. By these 
means he acquired such entire public confidence, 
that his customers would as willingly send a 
blind man or a child to buy for them as to go 
themselves. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


9620 


I answer: 


Fall River, Mass. 
Boys’ Club Band. 
P., Mrs. Joseph Taylor. 
New Brighton, Pa. 
Temperance School Band. 
P., Mrs. E. Shook. 
Middlemarch, Ont. 
Maple Leaf Band. 
P., Mrs. J. N. Futcher. 
Dallas, Texas. 
City High School. 
Bird of Paradise Band. 
P., Mr. Mattock. 
Magnolia Band. 
P., Miss M. R. Martin. 
Sam Houston Band. 
P., Miss A. F. Keipor. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Miss E. McDonald. 
Columbus Band. 

.» S. V. Kirk. 
Sweet Violet Band. 
P., Miss A. C. Moore. 
Shakespeare Band. 
P., Miss O. L. Wright. 
C.S. Hubbard Band. 


P., Mrs. M. B. Henderson. 


Morgan Band. 

P., Prof.J. Morgan. 
White Kose Band. 

P., Mrs. Y. B. Dowell. 
Cape Jessamine Band. 
P., Miss E. F. Morton. 
Robt. Burns Band. 

P., Miss R. DeCapree. 
Oglethorpe Band. 

P., Mrs. H. Stanberry. 
Bluebird Band. 

P., Mrs. Lulu Hines. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Emma Halley. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Eva Langston. 
Mocking-bird Band. 
P., M. Jj. White 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Miss L. Spivey. 
Lily of the Valley Band. 
P., M. L. Harrell. 


Geo.Washington Bd. No.2. 


P., M. J. Carmichael. 
Busy Bee Band. 

P., Lillie Martin. 
Rosebud Band No. 2. 
P., Mrs. M. E. Foster. 
Lily Band. 

P., Miss Lucy Geyton. 
Nightingale Band. 

P., Miss M. E. Russell. 
Robin Band. 

P., M. H. Moore. 
Tuberose Band. 

P., Miss Hinsley. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Miss W. B. Robinson. 
Mocking-bird Band. 
P., P. G. Halyburton. 
Robert E. Lee Band. 
P., G. C. Woodson. 
Columbus Band No. 2. 
P., M. L. Garrett. 


Geo. Washington Bd. No.3. 


P., B. T. Gardner. 
Robt. Fulton Band. 
P., L. Keiper. 
Sunbeam Band. 

P., Carrie Smith. 
Canary Band. 

P., Ada Robertson. 
Mocking-bird Band No. 2. 
P., Mamie Lyons. 
Lincoln Band. 

P., Mary Ennison. 
Redbird Band. 

P., Miss Metcalf. 

Lily Band. 

P., Miss Phares. 
Rosebud Band No. 3. 
P., Mrs. Jennie Bartlett. 
Busy Bee Band. 

P., Miss F. E. Taylor. 
Longfellow Band. 

P., A. V. Hamilton. 
Lincoln Band No. 2. 
P., Mr. Harlee. 

Fred Douglas Band. 
P., S. E. Griggo. 

J. G. Whittier Band. 
P., Mrs. M. A. Carson. 
Mocking-bird Band. 
P., Lizzie Ewell. 


Willing Workers Bd. No.2. 


Puy B. L. Jones. 
Oriole Band. 

P., Josie S. Mayis. 
Rosebud Band No. 4. 
P., Minnie Harris. 
Canary Band No. 2. 
P., Mrs. T. Trimble. 


To teach 
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and lead 


Turtle Dove Band. 
P., L. W. Coleman, 
Canary Band No. 3. 
P., Miss A. E. Johnson. 
Bluebird Band No. 2. 
P., Katie Stout. 

Lily Band No. 2. 

P., H. J. Coryngton. 
Violet Band. 

P., Kate A. Clarke. 
White Rose Band. 
P., Mary Carter. 

J. T. Hand Band. 

P., Miss L. R. Moore. 
Rosebud Band No. 5. 
P., Lelia Cowart. 
Busy Bee Band. 

P., Nora Wormser. 
Canary Band. 

P., Eula West. 
Honeysuckle Band. 
P., Mattie Jordan. 
Lincoln Band No. 3. 
P., W. W. Jones. 


Fred Douglas Band No. 2. 


P.. 5. W. Ray. 
Violet Band No. 2. 
P., F. L. Hall. 
Tulip Band, 
P., E. Osmund. 
G. T. Angell Band. 
P., J. P. Starks. 
Mavflower Band. 
P., E. M. Loury. 
Geranium Band. 
P., H.S. Thompson. 
Goldenrod Band. 
P., W. Marzilla, 
Buttercups Band. 

-» J. T. C. Newson, 
Try Band. 
P., E. O. Alexander. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Coles Academy. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., J. R. Cole. 
Robt. E. Lee Band. 
P., Miss E. M. Cole. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Canary Band. 
P., Miss H. C. Tucker. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Ursuline Cath. Academy. 
Lily Band. 
P., Sister St. Augusta. 
Violet Band. 
P., Sister Angela. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Sister Augustine. 
Rose Band. 
P., Sister Maria. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Sister Beatrice. 
Magnolia Band. 
P., Sister Mary. 
Oak Cliff, Texas. 
Public Schools. 
Kindness Band. 
P., Mrs. W. J. Crocker. 
Lilac Band. 
P., W.J. Crocker. 
Sweet Violet Band. 
P., F. L. Crocker. 
Turtle Dove Band. 
P., Mary Deleny. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Dallas Academy. 
Audubon Band. 
P., Mrs. Craig. 
Robt. E. Lee Band. 
P., C. T. Dickinson, 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Craig. 
Dallas, Texas. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Miss E. Hart. 
Nightingale Band, 
P., Mrs. T. M. Miers. 
Mocking-bird Band. 
P., Miss H. Randell. 
Magnolia Band. 
P., Miss L. Collier. 
Rosebud Band. 
P., B. Collier. 
Baltimore, Md. 
John R. Duval Band. 
P., Gertie Le Compte. 
Bangor, Me. 
Hamlin Band. 


P., Miss Gertrude Crosby. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wm. F. Sherman Band. 
P., David C. Glassey. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Jackson School Silver Star 


Band. 
P., Anna B. Walsh. 
Oswego, N.Y. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Anna Worth. 
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Le Roy, N. Y. 
Le Roy Band. 
P., Mary L. Stone. 
Berlin, Wis. 
United Band. 
P., Kate Guiness. 
Stillwater, Pa. 
Stillwater Band. 
P., Alice Shultz. 
St. Thomas, Ont. 
Violet Band. 
P., Mr. J. Campbell. 
Happy Day Band. 
P., Lila Midgley. 
Little Folks Band. 
-» Mrs. Thornton. 
Corsicana, Texas. 
Public Schools. 
Paul Hayne Band. 
P., Prof. Lipscomb. 
Alex. Stephens Band. 
P., Miss Lawrence. 
Audubon Band. 
P., Miss Thompson. 
Mocking-bird Band. 
P., Miss O'Reilly. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Ida Jarvis. 
Violet Band. 
P., Miss Miller. 
Mayflower Band. 
P., Miss Mann. 


Lily of the Valley Band. 


1. F. Smith. 
osebud Band. 

P., Miss S. Evans. 

Goldenrod Band. 

P., M. J. Wright. 

Longfellow Band. 

P., A. M. Wakefield. 


Geo. Washington Band. 


P., M. E. Donaldson. 
Magnolia Band. 

P., Miss Lotspiech. 
J. G. Whittier Band. 
P., F. Z. Bright. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Gibbs. 


Willing Workers Band. 


P., Miss Sykes. 
Sunbeam Band. 

P., G. W. Jackson. 
Redbird Band. 

P., Mrs. Jackson. 
Fred Douglas Band. 
Lily Band. 

-» Mrs. Gordon. 
Honeysuckle Band, 
P., Miss Grady. 
Canary Band. 

P., Miss O'Reilly. 
Corsicana, Texas. 
Catholic Schools. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Sister Domitells. 
Rose Band. 

P., Sister Scholastica. 
Violet Band. 

P., Sister Rose. 
Dove Band. 

P., Sister Patricia. 
Corsicana, Texas. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Beulah Gaither. 
King Willow Band. 


P., Prof. B. F. Morgan. 


Waxahachie, Texas. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Mrs. Lu Nash. 
Rosebud Band. 

P., Miss Middleton. 
Pink Band. 

P., Miss Siddons. 
Sweet Violet Band. 
P., Miss Smith. 
Columbus Band. 
P., P. J. Herndon. 


Geo. Washington Band. 


P., Miss Gibson. 
Mignonette Band. 

.» Miss Jennie Ward. 
Magnolia Band. 
P., Miss Trippet. 
Goldenrod Band. 
P., Miss Burrough. 
Robt. E. Lee Band. 
P., Prof. Criddle. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Prof. Bantly. 
John G. Whittier Band. 
P., John W. Tilden. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Wm. Morrow. 
Gleaners Band. 
P., Emma Ragland. 
Waxahachie, Texas. 


Lily of the Valley Band. 


P., Mrs. Reid. 
Ennis, Texas. 
Public Schools. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., Jos. C. Watkins, 
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Robt. E. Lee Band. 
P., B. R. Packard. 
Goldenrod Band. 
P., O. Hein. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Mrs. R. L. Snyder. 
Magnolia Band. 
P., Miss W. Loggins. 
Sweet Violet Band. 
P., Miss D. V. Morrow. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Jennie Walthall. 
Rosebud Band. 
P., Miss Chambers. 
Busy Bee Band. 
Muller. 
Fred Douglas Band. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mrs. Fannie Nelson. 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Dudley School Band. 
P., Miss A. S. Hapgood. 
Lincolnville, Ind. 
Lincolnville Band. 
Sec., Mattie A. Holloway. 
New Garden, Pa. 
Greenwood Dell Band. 
P., H. E. Hallowell. | 
Headingly, Manitoba. 
Excelsior Band. 
Sec., Geo. W. Gibson. 
Minter City, Miss. 
Palo Alto Band. 
P., Jas. A. Townes. 
Bend Band. 
P., Jas. K. Townes. 
Omega Band. 
P., Richard Townes. 
Beulah Band. 
P., T. P. Richardson. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Unitarian S. S. Band. 
Sec., Anne Grafflin. 
Paris, Texas. 
Public Schools. 
Rosebud Band. 
P., Annie Cook. 
Canary Band, 
P., Mrs. Harmon. 
Busy Bee Band. 
P., Roxie Henderson. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Miss Dudley. 
I'll Try Band. 
P., Miss Merrill. 
Lone Star Band. 
P., Blanche Huffman. 
Geo. Washington Band. 
P., Ellen T. Bird. 
Franklin Band. 
P., Lillie Smith. 
Gen’! Maxey Band. 
P., Susie McGinnis. 
Moss Band. 
P., Lillian Moss. 
Longfellow Band. 

J. K. Leech. 
Robt. E. Lee Band. 
P., Miss Gordon. 
Sam’! Houston Band. 
P., Dr. Seiburt. 
Jefferson Davis Band. 
P., Miss Wright. 
Stephen F. Austin Band. 
P., Dr. R. Cully. 
Stonewall Jackson Band. 
P., S. A. Richardson. 
Hyacinth Band. 
P., Mrs. Coleman. 
Cape Jessamine Band. 
P., Miss M. Portor. 
Goldenrod Band. 
P., Lucy Dallam. 
Magnolia Band. 
P., Miss F. Porter. 
Bluebird Band, 
P., Doyers. 
Mocking bird Band. 
P., J. J. Richardson. 
Red Rose Band. 
P., Mrs. K. N. Marshall. 
Lily Band. 
P., C. B. Connor. 
Geranium Band. 

., O. D. Lane. 
Canary Band No. 2. 
P., R. S. Thweat. 
Rose Band. 

P., L. M. Cokely. 
Violet Band. 

P., M. H. Connor. 
Langston Band. 

P., R. A. Long. 
Fred Douglas Band. 
P., H. M. Ferguson. 
Eagle Band. 

P., E. B. Long. 

J. G. Whittier Band. 
P., P. B. Powell. 


| 


every child and older person to seize make some other human being or 
every opportunity 40 say a kind some dumb creature happier. 
word, or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 
9820 Paris, Texas. 

Robt. E. Lee Band. 

P., Gowdy. 

9821 Lily of the Valley Band. 
P., Mrs. Dr. Jones. 

9822 Sweet Violet Band. 

P., Mrs. Ballinger. 

9823 Magnolia Band. 
P., Miss Mitchell. 

9824 Richardson Band. 
P., Miss Howren. 

9825 Baltimore, Md. 
Excelsior Band. 

P., Minnie Kimball. 

9826 Steubenville, Ohio. 
Steubenville Band. 

P., Mrs. H. E. Buchanan, 

9827 Hublersburg, Pa. 

Black Beauty Band. 
P., Boyd Kramer. 

9828 Boston, Mass. 
Parmenter St. Band. 
A. Pendergast. 

V. P., Selig Jacobs. 

9829 Bloomington, 
Sherman Band. 

P., Miss M. Vaughn. 

9830 Jamestown, N. Y. 

Black Beauty Band. 
P., Bessie Georgi. 

9231 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sherman Band. 

P., Addie Mead. 

9832 Plainfield, Ill. 
Jumbo Band. 

P., \.S. Davidson. 

9833 St. Paul, Minn. 

The Star of St. Paul Band. 
P., Clara Berberick. 

9834 York Station, Ala. 
Hale Band. 

P., R. H. Hale. 

9835 Boston, Mass. 
Cushman Band. 

P., Mrs. E. W. M. Gilman, 

9836 Rehoboth, Mass. 
Drowne Band, 

P., Mrs. A. L. Drowne. 

9837 Salem, Mass. 

Love One Another Band, 

P., Mabel F. Grover. 
9838 Bradford, Pa. 

Cuckoo Band. 

P., Mr. C. D. Lamb, 

9839 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Excelsior Band. 

P., M. Pennypacker. 

9840 St. Paul, Minn, 
Touch-me-not Band. 

P., Mary Evans. 

9841 Nappanee, Ind. 

Little Sunbeams Band. 
Carrie Sergeant, 

9842 Coatesville, Pa. 
Juvenile Temperance Band. 
P., Mrs. M. P. H. Gordon. 

9843 Washington, Ind. 
Sunbeam Band. 

P., Ethel K. Beddor. 

9844 St. Paul, Minn. 
Redbreast Band, 

P., Mary Doyle. 

9845 North Star Band. 

P., Susan E. Crumbacher. 

9846 Tarkio, Mo. 

Sherman Band. 

P., Mollie Van Pelt. 


MOTHER’S BOY. 


Two little clinging velvety arms; 

Two little hands with rose-leaf 
palms; 

Two brown eyes in whose clear 
deeps 

The brook’s own sunshine laughs 
and leaps; 

Two little ears like pink-white 
shells; 

A_ snowy chin where a dimple 
dwells; 

A dainty nose; two peach-bloom 
cheeks; 

A red-lipped mouth that soft 
words speaks; 

A brow reflecting the soul within, 

Untouched by sorrow, unmarked 
by sin; 

A crown of curls whose traceries 
hold 

The chestnut’s warmth and the 
sunbeam’s gold; 

A rounded body and rosy limbs; 

A voice like notes from cathedral 
hymns; 

Two restless feet and a laugh of 


Joy. 
What is the total? Mother’s boy. 


— Emma C. Dowd, in 
“Young People.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


A MINISTER’S CAT. 
HOW PUSSY AND HER LITTLE FAMILY RETURNED 
HOME THROUGH THE STORM. 

It’s a pretty big story, but it’s true, and the minister 
will tell youso. Itis about Deborah, the minister’s 
eat. She was a fine large tabby, with three white 
stockings, two green eyes, and a wise old head. 

Once upon a time, Deborah had six little blind 
kittens, and they and their mother lay fast asleep 
in around basket behind the stove in the minister’s 
study. x 

Deborah was sleeping so hard that when Mr. Neal, 
the milkman, came into the room she only pricked 
up her left ear and then went on snoring. She did 
not know that Mr. Neal had come to borrow her to 
kill off the rats in his house. Indeed, she did not 
know that he had any house, or any rats either. 
He lived a mile away across the plain, and she 
caught her rats nearer home. 

But Mr. Neal knew all about Deborah. He had 
not for years sold milk at the parsonage without 
hearing what a famous mouser she was; and he 
said now to the minister, — 

“Good evening, Mr. Fenn. I’ve called this stormy 
night to ask if you’ll be kind enough to lend us 

“Certainly,” answered the minister, laying aside 
his pen; “only you’ll have to take her family, too.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Neal; “and [’m glad that 
she has the kittens ; they will keep her happy.” 

Mr. Neal had brought a great, strong bag, and by 
the help of the minister he put Deborah into it— 
basket, kittens and all. She tried her best to get 
out, but Mr. Neal tied up the bag and held it firmly 
while he walked to his wagon; there he dropped the 
bag into a box that stood under the seat. Then he 
drove away. 

“Poor Deborah can’t see where she is going any 
more than her blind kittens can,’ thought the 
minister, with a little smile, as he turned from the 
window. “TI hope she won’t be homesick, for I’m 
sure she could never find her way home. Why, 
why, the ground is really getting white with snow!” 

Presently he sat down again to his sermon, and 
he wrote, and he wrote, till everybody else in the 
house was asleep. All at once he was startled by a 
sound from the porch. It was the mewing of a cat. 
He threw open the door, and in ran Deborah, 
carrying in her mouth a kitten. 

“Dear me, Deborah, can this be you?” he cried, 
in great surprise. She dropped the kitten on the 
rug at his feet and ran out before he could close 
the door. He put the little wet, cold kitty on a 
warm cushion, and went to bed; but he was wakened 
from his first nap by another mewing upon the 
porch. Deborah had come with her second kitten. 
An hour or two later she came with the third, and 
by the next noon she had taken them all home— 
all six of them. 

Soon Mr. Neal followed, bringing the empty 
basket. 

“T thought I must return it quickly or Deborah 
would come for it,’? said he, laughing. ‘* You may 
tell her that I’ve bought a rat-trap, and I’ll never 
disturb her again. <A puss that’ll travel eleven 
miles in the snow for the sake of getting her fam- 
ily back to its old corner, deserves to live in peace.” 

Now, isn’t this a pretty big story? IT should n’t 
have dared to repeat it if the minister had n’t told 
it to me himself.— Penn Shirley, in “Our Little Ones.” 


A GALLANT THRUSH. 


A young Highlander, having set a horse-hair noose in the 
woods, was delighted one morning to find a female song- 
thrush entangled therein. He carried home his prize, put 
it into a roomy, open-braided basket, secured the lid with 
much string and many knots, and then hung the extempor- 
ized cage upon a nail near the open window. In the 
afternoon, the parish minister was called in by the boy’s 
mother, who wished him to persuade her son to set the 
captive free. While the clergyman was examining the bird 
through the basket, his attention was cailed to another 
thrush perched on a branch opposite the window. 

“Yes!” exclaimed the boy; ‘‘and it followed me home 
all the way from the woods.” 

It was the captive’s mate, which, having faithfully 
followed his partner to her prison, had perched himself 
where he might see her, and she hear the sad, broken notes 
that chirped his grief. 

The clergyman hung the basket against the eave of the 
cottage, and then the two retired to watch what might 
poy In a few minutes, the captive whispered a chirp 
to her mate’s complaints. His joy was unbounded. Spring- 
ing to the topmost spray of the tree, he trilled out two or 
three exultant notes, and then alighted on the basket-lid, 
through the hole in which the captive had thrust her head 
and neck. Then followed a touching scene. The male 
bird, after billing and cooing with the captive, dressing her 
feathers and stroking her neck, all the while fluttering his 
wings and crooning an under-song of encouragement, 
suddenly assumed another attitude. Gathering up his 
wings, he erected himself, and began to peck and pull 
away at the edges of the hole in the basket’s lid. The 
bird’s ardent affection, and his effort to release his mate, 
touched clergyman. mother, and boy. 

“T?ll let the bird go!” said he, in a sympathetic voice, 
as he saw his mother wiping her eyes with her apron. 

The basket was carried to the Spot where the bird had 
been snared. The cock thrush followed, sweeping occa- 
Sionally close past the boy carrying the basket, and chirping 
abrupt notes, as if assuring his mate that he was still near 
her. On arriving at the snare, the clergyman began 
untying the many intricate knots which secured the lid, 
while the cock bird, perched on a hazel bough, not six feet 
away, watched silently and motionless the process of 
liberation. As soon as the basket lid was raised, the 
female thrush dashed out, with a scream of terror and joy; 
while the male followed like an arrow shot from a bow, and 
both disappeared behind a clump of birch trees. It was an 
excellent lesson for the boy — one which he never forgot.— 
United Presbyterian. 


A CANINE EPITAPH. 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The following inscription appears on a 
monument erected by Sir Walter Seott, at 
Newstead Abbey, to the memory of his 
favorite dog : — 


Near this spot 
Are deposited the remains of one who possessed 
Beauty without Vanity, 
Strength without Insolence, 
Courage without Ferocity; 

And all the Virtues of Man without his Vices. 
This praise, which would be unmeaning flattery 
If inscribed over human ashes, 

Is but a just tribute to the memory of 
BOATSWAILN, DOG, 


Who was born at Newfoundland, May, 1803, 
And died at Newstead Abbey, November 18, Ls0s. 


WHEN OLD JACK DIED. 


When Old Jack died we stayed from school (they said 
At home we need n’t go that day), and none 
Of us ate any breakfast — only one, 
And that was papa— and his eyes were red 
When he came round where we were, by the shed 
Where ~— was lying, half way in the sun 
And half-way in the shade. When we begun 
To cry out loud, pa turned and dropped his head 
And went away: and mamma, she went back 
Into the kitchen. Then, for a long while, 
All to ourselves, like, we stood there and cried; 
We thought so many good things of Old Jack, 
And funny things — although we didn’t smile 
We could n’t only cry when Old Jack died. 


When Old jack died, it seemed a human friend 
Had suddenly gone from us: that some face 
That we had loved to fondle and embrace 

From babyhood, no more would condescend 

To smile on us forever, We might bend 


With tearful eyes above him, interlace 
Our chubby fingers o’er him, romp and race, 
Plead with him, call and coax — aye, we might send 
The old halloo up for him, whistle, hist, 
(If sobs had let us,) or, as wildly vain, 
Snapped thumbs, called ‘* Speak,’ and he had not 
replied ; 
We might have gone down on our knees and kissed 
The tousled ears, and yet they must remain 
Deaf, motionless, we knew, when Old Jack died. 


When Old Jack died it seemed to us, some way, 
That all the other dogs in town were pained 
With our bereavement, and some that were chained 
Even, unslipped their collars on that day 
To visit Jack in state, as though to pay 
A last sad tribute there; while neighbors craned 
Their heads above the high board fence, and deigned 
To sigh * Poor dog!’ remembering how they 
Had cuffed him when alive, perchance, because, 
For love of them, he leaped to lick their hands — 
Now that he could not, were they satisfied ? 
We children thought that, as we crossed his paws, 
And o’er his grave, ’way down the bottom-lands, 
Wrote “ Our First Love Lies Here,” when Old Jack 


died. 
— Fames Whitcomb Riley, in “Indianapolis Fournal.” 


THE HORSE’S SENSE OF SMELL. 


Did you ever watcha horse feeding at pasture? How 
he works his lips like fingers, picking a tuft here and 
there and leaving others. Hedoes this by scent, which 
in the horse is most exquisite. My riding horse one day 
suddenly shied and jumped to the other side of the road. 
On looking about [ saw a rattlesnake sleeping on the 
bank fifteen feet away. It was quickly killed, but the 
horse passed the place with suspicion for weeks afterwards. 
A horse will smell a snake a long distance. This acute 
scent serves him in all his feeding. He picks over his 
hay and rejects any not pleasing to his sense of smell, and 
rejects water from a bucket in which milk has been carried. 
He finds his way in the darkness by the same sense, and 
so acute is this that he can recognize his companion by the 
odor of the tracks along a road or a pasture. For these 
reasons we should be most careful not to foul hay in the 
making or gathering,but to keep it as clean as one would 
keep his own food. Thus, to squirt filthy tobacco juice 
over the hay is an insult to the more civilized animal.— 
New York Tribune. 


STRONG MEN. 


The Roman soldiers, who built such wonderful roads and 
carried a weight of armor and luggage that would crush the 
average farm-hand, lived on coarse brown bread and sour 
wine. They were temperate in diet and regular and con- 
stant in exercise. The Spanish peasant works every day 
and dances half the night, yet eats only his black bread, 
onion, and watermelon. The Smyrna porter cats only a 
little fruit and sour olives, vet he walks off with his load of 
one hundred pounds. The Coolie, fed on rice, is more 
active and can endure more than the negro, fed on fat 
meat. — Scientific American. 


“Our Dumb Animads,” Boston, is a splen- 
did paper, full of good reading, and an ex- 
cellent journal for parents to place in the 
hands of their children. Send for a copy. 
— Benton (Kentucky) Tribune, Feb. 26. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, THE GREAT INVENTOR. 


From “Pansy,” published by D. Lothrop Co., Boston. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, THE GREAT 
INVENTOR. 


Mr. Edison was but 44 years of age Feb. 11, 
1891, and judging from the fact that his ances- 
tors were noted for their longevity, and judging 
from his present excellent health and capacity for 
hard work, it is reasonable to expect that he will 
be spared yet many years to bless the world with 
discoveries and inventions which will be through 
all the ages the wonders of this wonderful nine- 
teenth century. 


HORSE CAPRICES. 


All horses have their fancies, and know per- 
fectly well whom they have to deal with. I am 
just now exercised with Whitefeet, a sorrel mare 
which I bought young, and has lately come out 
of the hands of a professional breaker with two 
or three tiresome whims. Ido not think that 
he understood her. When an unbroken filly 
she was most obedient to me. One day I found 
her in the drawing-room. To reach it she had 
walked intothe house by the front entrance, and 
after travelling a corridor some forty feet long, 
had passed through three doorways. There she 
was, examining furniture, smelling knick- 
knacks, and looking out of the window. I ex- 
pected a scene, since she was as good as wild, 
having never been made acquainted with saddle, 
bridle, or shoe. Yet she behaved like a young 
lady; not only daintily walking about among 
chairs-and tables without damage, but exhibit- 
ing solitary self-consciousness, especially when 
she came to look at herself in a mirror. This 
she did with much interest, getting first one side 
of her face and then the other into the most ap- 
preciable position. It seemed to me that she 
smiled. When she had gazed her fill, I said, 
‘* Now come out, my dear.” Then she put her 
warm, velvety nose into the hollow of my up- 
lifted hand, and followed me, as I walked back- 
ward like a courtier, into the paddock. And yet 
the professional breaker had found her hard to 
manage. She was evidently too refined for him, 
and resented his coarse manners. 


The overhead check-rein for the horse is refined 
and steady torture, not only for the strain back- 
ward of the neck, but because the animal cannot 
see the ground on which he is stepping. The 
swaying of his head from side to side is evidence 
of his trying to find relief.— Boston Transcript. 
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FEED BAG CLOSED. 


A NEW FEED-BAG FOR HORSES. 

We never advertise for money in this paper, 
but are glad to give cuts of this new folding feed 
bag furnished by Morss & White, 75 Cornhill, 
Boston, proprietors, because with its open gal- 
vanized wire sides and other arrangements it 
seems the most humane feed-bag we have ever 
seen. We understand it costs at retail one dollar. 
Send to them for circular. 


The annoyance flies cause horses in the field during 
midsummer is serious. A little coal-tar or pine-tar, or 
pitch, diluted if you like, is a good preventive, applied to 
the more sensitive parts.—. Y. Tribune. 


THE MUSTANG. 


Although many of our readers are familiar with the 
mustang tribe of horses, yet probably few of them know 
how the race originated in this country. When the Span- 
iards invaded Mexico, they brought with them many horses 
for the use of cavalry. Before this time, the horse was un- 
known on this continent, and the natives supposed that 
horse and rider combined were some strange animal. 
During the war that followed many of the horses escaped, 
and although some of them were captured by the natives, 
the majority were left to run loose. These were the an- 
cestors of the wild horses of America. Their descendants 
multiplied very fast and spread both to the north and south. 
Of course, when the latter settlements were made, horses 
were brought to the continent and they also began to spread 
towards the west until the two types came together. Then 
it was that the inhabitants noticed the difference between 
their own horses and the wild mustangs. The latter are 
smaller and more muscular, with stouter legs, larger head 
and a more bushy mane and tail. Their hair is thicker and 
rougher and the color and markings are generally different. 
They travel in droves for protection, and when attacked by 
wild beasts form in a circle with their noses together, using 
their heels as a means of defence; although they are com- 
paratively brave, a thunderstorm or high wind fills them 
with terror and they go galloping away before it. They are 
rapidly disappearing on this continent.—Amateur Collector. 
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St. Petersburg, 


A REMARKABLE CAT. 


Near the river Spey, on one side, is the farm 
of Dandilieth; and on the other, but four miles 
distant, stands the dwelling-house of Knockan, 
Once upona time, then, the tenants of Dandilieth 
were removing to Knockan; and after the house- 
hold furniture was packed on the carts a search 
was made for the household cat. She was found 
in a corner of the empty house, on some straw, 
faithfully nursing her family of three blind kit- 
tens. A bed was made for her in the lap of one 
of the children; and in due time all arrived safe 
at Knockan, and pussy and her family were duly 
installed in the new house. But pussy was not 
happy. She longed for her old home at Dandi- 
lieth; and to think, with her, was to act; and 
this she did to some purpose, for on the farmer 
returning next day to his old place for the pur- 
pose of conveying home the farm implements, 
he was astonished to find the cat in her old 
corner, and the three kittens safe beside her. 
Now, as the nearest bridge is twenty miles dis- 
tant, it is quite evident that pussy must have 
swum the Spey five times in a single night 
(three times with a kitten in her mouth), to say 
nothing of the long journeys backwards and 
forwards between the two farms. 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS, 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our offices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 


Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by George T. Angell, at 2 cents for 


the whole twelve bound together, or $2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 3 cents each, or 320 


Care of Horses, . ° « 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, je! sd 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 150 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. i 


The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell, . ° -60 =; 

The Crue! Over-check, (card), . 10 
Band otf Mercy Intormation, by Geo. T. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 
Selections from Longfellow, 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture 


Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, 3 « 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 

book form, two cents for the whole, or 2.00 “ 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 


1.00 
100 
3.00 
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Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by 

20. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of 
Mercy. This, as wellas the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Ten: we send without cost to 
every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred 
and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


a@-Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. 
Hawley, Boston. 


RATES oF Society MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - $10000| Associate Annual, - - $500 
Associate Life, - - 5000]/Children’s, - - - - 100 
| Active Annual, - - 1000| Branch, --- - - - - 100 


All members receive OuR DumMB ANIMALS free, and 
all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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